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IMPROVED AGRICULTURE. 


At the late meeting at Bristol of the British Royal Ag- 
riculiural Society, Mr. Smith of Deanston, the author as 
he may be called of the Improved System of Thorough 
Draining and Subsoil Ploughing, was called upon to ex- 
plain at large, his views and practice in a public lecture. 
This was done without waiting, and has been reported at 
large in the agricultural press. We have condensed it 
from the Mark Lane Express, but have taken care to omit 
nothing that is essential to a full understanding of the 
subject. [tis full of important matter, and will be read 
by every intelligent farmer with the deepest interest. The 
results of this system are beneficial in the most extraordi- 
nary degree, and bid fair almost to revolutionize the 
husbandry of Great Britain. The results are not more 
extraordinary than they are profitable, as it appears from 
the most undoubted facts, that while under the old sys- 
tem, a Scotch acre of land in a lease of 16 years would, 
after paying all the expenses of cultivation and rent, leave 
a profit of only £5. 14s. stg., for the whole time, and at 
the same time the quality of the land become deteriorat- 
ed; under the Improved System, the land itself would be 
left in a highly ameliorated condition, and the actual pro- 
_ fits for the same time, after expenses were paid, would be 
£64. 14s. sterling —Ed. V. BE, Farmer. 


Lecture sy Mr. Smirn, or Deanston, on Drainace. 


Delivered before the Members of the Royal Agricultural 
Sociely, in the Theatre of the Philosophical Institution, 
Bristol, Wednesday, July 13, 1842. 


(From the Bristol Mercury.) 


After apologising for the alteration of the time of lectur- 
ing. Mr. Smith proceeded :— 

The dryness of land is of great importance—in fact, 
the dry condition of the soil is the foundation ofall good 
husbandry. It is beneficial to the working of the seil ; 
to the afier-growth of plants. There is scarcely any 
labor of agriculture which is not facilitated by the dry- 
ness of the soil. If we find a tree stronger than his 
neighbor, we shall find that there the soil is deep and in a 
dry condition. If we see a stronger and darker-colored 
herbage growing on the hill side, there the soil will be 
found deep, and in a dry condition. There is not one of 
the various soils of the United Kingdom which will not 
be much impreved by being placed in a dry condition, if 
they are not so by nature. Even on a subsoil or gravel 
or sand, the introduction of the thorough drain system 
would he beneficial ; but as there is only a small portion 
of that sort of soil in this country, the greater part being 
super-imposed upon a wet soil, it becomes of the first im- 
portance to improvement in agriculture that means be 
taken to render the soil dry. Many attempts have been 
made with that view, but ontil the introduction of the 
thorough drain system, there was not the power of drain- 
ing land, on whatever subsoil resting, and rendering it 
completely dry. The purpose of this lecture is to illus- 
trate the principles on which this system acts; then, to 
show the advantages in carrying on the different processes 
with respect to the various crops; and then to explain ihe 
modes employed to render this drainage effective. 

[Mr. Smith here illustrated by a diagram, his method 
of thorough draining, the soil, the subsoil, the drains, &e., 


being represented.] 
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drains, he had drawn one at a greater inclination than the 
other, to show the advantage of making the drains deeper 
than they generally were. ‘The prevailing practice was 
to make the drains two feet deep, but he preferred an ad- 





ditional six inches—it was of great importance to allow 
the water to go off as quickly as possible, and this advan- 
tage was secured by cutting the drain to a greater declina- 
tion. People suppose thatat agreat depth water would 
not go off at all, but this was a mistake. Another advan- 
tage from adeep drain was that itallowed the whole bank 

of soil to become completely dry, and it consequently 

required a very heavy rain to wet it. The action of the 

atmosphere too required to be taken into account. He 

would not enter upon the chemical question, but it was 
well known that soils were much improved by the action of 
the air, and this advantage could only be secured after 

the water was withdrawn. 

To render the field completely dry, a great number of 
drains should be cut, and they should be laid off in paralell 

lines beginning at the highest side ofthe field. This 

secures a thorough drying. When the lines run paralell, 

tnuch greater effect is produced than when they aredrawn 

across. When drawn across, the drains may ‘catch the 

water, but it does not run off so readily. 

The distance at which the drains shculd be placed, 

will depend on the soil, If the field has been subsoiled, 

the plough will form artificial channels in the soil below. 

Ifit is a stiff soil, it will keep long upon the surface ; the 

more free the soil is, the greater tendency it has to allow 

the water to pass : so that on a stiff soil, such as the stifier 

clays, taking into account the nature of the subsoil an«l 

the soil itself, about the same drain will serve on all soils. 

The distances are generally from 15 ww 20 feet: in some 

soils individuals have put in the drains at 12 feet; but 

that is, in some degree, throwing away money. From 

observations which |] have made myself on all sorts of 
soil, I recommend about 16 to 20 feet as the distance from 

one drain to the other. A 

The way lI usually proceed in draining is, first, to find 

a good bottom-level to run the drain into. In some parts 

of the country there is difficulty in getting an open level 

to carry off the whole water of the district; but by a 

proper engineering it may be accomplished in most situa- 

tions ; because it is found that if proper channeis are 

executed, a larger quantity of water will be discharged 

with a very small fall. In an endeavor to carry off water, 

I found that in a drop of four inches ina mile, thirty feet 

wide and six feet deep, | could discharge 300 tons of wa- 

ter per minute ; which is much more than would fall ina 

very extensive distriet indeed. So that if means be taken 

to carry off the main level, a fall may be had. 

I should make the great main drain, if possible about 

four feet deep—three feet six inches will do; but in order 
to have a drop from the one drain into the other, I make 

the main drain four feet deep, the -receiving drain three 

feet deen, and the paralell drains two feet six inches. 

W.: en there is any rise in the ground, or any hollows over 

which the water cannot very well flow, it is necessary to 

make a cad’s drain. That should be made about six 

inches deeper than the other drains which fall into it; then 

running on, it discharges itself into the main drain. 

As to the manner of executing the drains, various modes 

are recommended, and on looking to land which has been 

drained a great many years, where the draining has been, 
performed carefully, all the different modes employed for 
the purpose of keeping the drains open have been eflec- 
tive. A great deal of the want of effect in the duration 

of drains has been owing to bad execution. In. some 





instances faggots have’ beeni ntroduced for the purpose of 
preserving the openings of the drain, and these lave been 


In referring to two lines, representing the direction of 
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found to continue and to preserve the openings in a per- 
fect state for nine—in some instances, for twenty years. 

In Scotland the peat-top is frequently used to form the 
tiles for drains. It does well in clays which are pretty 
stiff, but not so well in the softer soils. In some sandy 
soils, the sides not being sufficient to resist the pressure 
of the top, the tile gradually’ sinks down and closes ap 
the drain. : 

Another mode of filling drains is by stones broken into 
the usual size for making roads. Much has been said 
against the use of this sort of filling, but when properly 
executed, the work is as durable as can be required. 
Where stone can be had, and tiles are expensive, J should 
prefer it to the tiles; it prevents any vermin from travel- 
ling in the openings of the drain, such as rats and mice, 
which do great mischief. ‘T'lie great point is, to be care- 
ful in covering over at the tops. As soon as wet comes, 
the sand and other materials sifis down into the stones, 
and they arechoked up. J have found drains carefully 
executed completely destroyed in the course of a couple 
of years. If drains are so packed that the water falls 
down on both sides, the parts over-lapping each » other, 
there is no opening whatever for the sand to find its way 
down. — If drains are carefully cleared in this manner, J 
will warrant their duration for almost any period of time. 
| have executed myself about 130 miles-of drain in this 
way, and have had them all filled with stones; many .of 
them have been done 16 years, and there has not been ‘& 
single instance of failure. 

A gentleman in the theatre inquired the nature of the 
soil in the case alluded to. — 
-Mr. Smith teplied, both on a gravel and @ clay soil. 
Many persons have asked whether or not the drains would 
be choked up in particular piositions. _ | have always ask+ 
ed them what positions they referred to, and have opened 
it up that they may see; and in no single instance have 
I found a single drain choked up. J have the drains of 
100 acres all discharged into one pond, provided for the 
purpose of seeing how much deposit came from. the drain; 
and although we have had heavy rains, I have never seen 
the water in the pond tinged as if there was much soil in 
it. 1 can, therefore, safely recommend stones asa suffi- 
cient drainage ; and in many parts of the country itis much 
cheaper than tiles. 
The next filling used for preserving the opening of 
drains is the drain-tile. ‘These are usually made of clay, 
and burnt. They are very handy and useful; and where 
stones are not to be had they | are to be preferred. But 
there are districts where the clay-tile cannot be procured 
atany reasonable price! Lord James Hay has recently 
discovered a method of making them of concrete stones 
cemented by lime; in most instances they will come con- 
siderably cheaper than the brick-tile, and, if executed on 
the ground, where they will not have to be carried lar, the 
breakage will be found to be very little, andthey will 
prove to be durable. The cement made-of lime is: more 
anting when covered up than if exposed to the atunos- 
phere. 
Tliere are two other modes of making drai 
earth has been cut intoa shape somewhat like~a hollow 
wedge; and a sort of instrument has been made for the 
purpose of cutting peat-earth into the form of the tile, so 
as to produce an opening not liable to the objection of the 
wetge, which frequently sioks and pulls up the opening. 
A stone is frequently used to lay the concrete tile apon, 
cy prevent its eng sa made of concrete. 

any persons have the opinion that, in some 
ofthe very stiff clays, drains of this sort would not be | 
efficacious, and that the application ‘of the subsoil 














after the draining would have no good eter, Wid ae 
view of showing the benelicial results, both of draining 
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_and subsoiling, | have brought some specimens of different 
clays, in order to Show what improvement can be made. 
Here is apiece from the Pass of Stirling. This kind of 
soil has been cultivated from a subsoil, and has been 
known. to: produce excellent crops of Swedish turnips. 
Here is another very hard clay from Yorkshire. 

A gentleman enquired how long after the subsoiling the 
landassumed a different character. 

Mr. Smith—almost immediately—in the very first vear. 
It requires some yeats before it becomes adapted for a 
wrnip soil. | havea specimen of some soil which twenty 
years. ago was so extremely stiff from the alluvial deposit 
in the Pass of Sterling, that it required to be broken with 
Jarge mallets, to reduce, mechanically, the grea: lumps of 
soil. Thorough draining or subsoiling was never thought 
of till about twenty years ago, when this land was first 
drained; and now they get from it splendid crops of 
turnips, and in. almost any season. 

A gentleman wished to be informed of the nature of the 
soil iu Mr. Sinith’s farm. 

Mr. Smith—lIt varies. -In some parts it is sandy clay, 
and. in others, clay perfectly impervious to water. When 
I first began to subsoil there was not more than three or 
Jour inches of active soil, properly so called. for growing 
planis: afier a labor of about fifteen years I have now an 
active soil of sixteen inches, and can turn over that now in 
any part of the farm. 

Hew nearare the drains in order to produce that result? 

Mr. Smith—Twenty feet. 1 think a distance of about 
eighteen or twenty feet from drain to drain isa proper 
distance foralmost any subsoil. | shall now proceed to 
detail the application of the subsoil plough. 

When I began to cultivate my own farm, although Thad 
put in the drains, | found they were not so efficacious as 
expected, and |. then began to think of stirring up the 
subsuil, which gave rise to the idea of the subsoil plough. 
Ithought I must construct an instrument which would 
execute the work with the least pessible power. I made 
my plough strong, and of that form to which the least re- 
sistance would be opposed, at the same time taking care to 
have'sufficient power fairly to stir up the soil. 

| will here explain the principle of the subsoil plough. 
The great.principle is, that there are many subsoils, 
which, though capable of being converted into a good 
soil, yet if brought up and mixed with the active soil, 
will so far deteriorate it as to make it for some time 
sterile. The great point is to siir up the subsoil, still 
retaining the good soil on the. surface. Stirring up the 
subsoil would, in the first place, very much facilitate the 
escape of the water into the drains; and in consequence 
of the passage of the water through the stirred up subsoil, 
and the attendant admission of air, it would be so acted 
upon as to be converted into good soil, while at the same 
time have all the advantages of working the active soil as 

Upon the application of this principle, | have been 
successful in every instance. The process of applying 
the subsoil plough is this ; a. common plough goes along 
firat, and remaves a furrow of the active soil. Afler that 
the subsoil plough passes along below, and scarifies the 
subsoil to the depth of from twelve to sixteen inches, in 
some instances eighteen inches. This is continued fur- 
row after furrow, the plough going first to lay the active 
soil on the part already opened up; then the plough 
comes.a second time and takes off a furrow from another 
part of the soil,and places it on that which is already sca- 






















_,As»to. the proper period for applying the subsoil plough 
in places where the drains have much effect, the subsoil 
‘plough may be applied the following year; but in clay 

oils it is important to give the clay sufficient time to dry, 
4o have it in a friable state; because, in the applica- 
tion of the subsoil plough, when clay subsoil has been 
ec drained, and it is not sufficiently dry, more harm 
; the clay being worked in a wet state 
mst prepared for making bricks. if we once work 
it is a long period before it recovers its fri- 
nagain. ‘Therefore,.in soils rather free, the 


execute drains is the summer sea- 
*t it much more tidily done, and the 
ented from running. In many places there 
veins and portions of running sand, which 
to fallin before the drains are covered up. 
erseason this is almost sure to be so; you 
which draws off the adhesion of 














j the earth, so that it falls down, and fills up the drain. It 


is best to exectue them in grass land before it is broken 
up for cropping, otherwise it is too soft, Executing it 
therefore in the summer season on the lee produces very 
little loss, because the growth of the grass in the after 
part of the season will be so much increased by the exe- 
eution of the diains, that you will be repaid for the time 
lost for the use of the pasture during the time the drains 
were in process of execution. After the drains have been 
completed, take a crop from the lane, and if the land has 
been pretty good, it will, perhaps, afford two crops; at 
all events, one crop should be taken ; that will pass over 
one summer before the subsoil is to be ploughed. During 
this season, the earth between the two surfaces has time 
to dry ; it is more friable, and the subsoil plough will be 
more efficacious in stirring itup. ‘It often happens that 
there are stones in the soil, which must be removed be- 
fore you can proceed with good husbandry ; and it will 
be found that, in consequence of the contraction of the 
soil, they have become in some degree loose, and will be 
turned out very easily by the subsoil plough. In many 
instances we have stones exceeding 200 lbs. weight, 
which are turned out very easily by the subsoil plough 
with four horses, 

With regard to ihe direction in which the subsoiling 
ought to be carried, ] should say at right angles with the 
drains; you thereby form channels, from the centre to 
the side, in all directions. In that manner you form arti- 
ficial channels from the centre of the ridge into the drain ; 
these may partially close up, still there is an openness 
given tothe subsoil, which will permit the water to pass 
freely. 

Having thus applied the subsoil plough to stir up the 
subsoil, the after cultivation may be the common rota- 
tion of the country, such as the farmer thinks suitable. 
When agriculturists have subsoiled their land, they 
should lay down the land flat on the surface, without any 
ridges or furrows. Nothing is more injurious to the 
land than ridging it up. . In the old modes of draining, it 
was quite necessary to have ridges and furrows; but now, 
when land is thoroughly drained, there is no oceasion for 
it, and it is hurtful ; because when water falls on a round- 
ed-off surface, it immediately begins to sink away to the 
lower level, and the water which has fallen on the tops 
and middle parts of the ridges is added to the water on 
the side, which thus has to bear a great deal more than 
its own proportion of water: the water carries portions 
of the soil along withyjt, and the cracks are constantly 
filling up by the running of the sand from the higher part 
of the ridge to the lower part. When a field is laid down 
with ridges and furrows, especially on stiff land, a great 
part of the best of the land runs down into those furrows, 
and is deposited in large quantities at the bottom of the 
ridge, thereby doing a material mischief. IJflaid in a flat; 
form you get rid of this evil, and obtain this advantage— 
that if the water is beneficial to the soil, which it certain- 
ly is, you have that benefit equally distributed; every 
part receives its own water, and the benefit which the water 
can give. 

It is the suggestion of scientific gentlemen that the rain 
in falling from the atmosphere absorbs a considerable 
quantity of ammonia; and if there is any affinity in the 
soil for ammonia, if the soil wants ammonia, the affinity 
will extract the ammonia from the water, the ammonia re- 
maining in the soil for the nourishment of plants. Where 
artificial manure is put into the soil, some of the fibrous 
parts of it will be carried away with the ‘water, and be 
carried down to the region to which it belongs; and al- 
though notso near the surface as it was before, it is near 
enough for the plants to reach it when they put down 
their roots. 

A peculiar change takes place in any subsoil—it does 
not matter what composed of—after it is ploughed. This 
change begins to, take place immediately, and the soil 
gradually goes from thé state in which it was before to 
that of a mould. If you examinea soil which has be- 
come mould, it is of a pecnliar structure. It appears as if 
all the particles were connected together, and it seems to 
have some attractive property by gathering together in 
that way. Vacuities for the air are thus formed, and 
there is a tendency to absorb and retain as much mois- 
ture as is useful to the plant. If filled entirely with mois- 
ture it is injurious to the plant, but ifa certain quantity, 
hecomes beneficial ; and when a great depth of soil is at- 
tained, there is great advantage indeed, in either a wet or 
a dry season. In a wet season the water flows away, leav- 





mouldering state in which the soil is, it is retentive of 
moisture, and there isa great magazine of water preserved 
in the soil for a dry season. Being covered by the active 
soil, the drought may penetrate a few inches, but in con- 
sequence of the lower part of the soil being covered with 
this upper statum, it is defended from the extreme action 
of the rain, and a very dry atmosphere. It will be found 
that in soil so treated ‘and converted into this mouldy 
condition, in dry seasons sufficient quantity of moisture 
will be retained for the use of the plants, which will grow 
vigorously when land in the same neighborhood is com. 
pletely dry. 

Ido not think that itis possible to drain land too much, 
from the fact that the mould becomes an excellent maga- 
zine for the retention of moisture. A circumstance took 
place in regard to this in my own district, in 1825, q 
very dry season. In that year there was so long a periad 
of dry weather that the pond was dried up, and there was 
a great deficiency of crops. J had a field which had 
been treated in the way I have explained, and I had a crop 
of hay on it. The hay in the country round produced 
notabove half a crop. On this field, which | had deep- 
ened to 16 inches, | had a splendid crop. A proprietor 
of land in the neighborhood, one of the old school, resist- 
ed to the utmost with regard to the result of thorough 
draining and subsoil ploughing. A person occasionally 


He has asked about this hay, and the old gentleman was 
rather puzzled at the state of the crop, and exclaimed 
that he really thought I had drained my land so much 
that I should have no crop at all. He was immediately 
after this completely wedded to the system, and from that 
day he has been vigorously engaged in introducing tho- 
rough draining and subsoiling all over his estate; and he 
is now having a great deal of poor soil, ona very rich 
and productive estate treated in the same way. Taking 
the average of that gentleman’s estate, he now produces 
double the quantity of corn that he used to obtain. He 
now grows potatoes where he could not grow them be- 
fore, and on the old clay he produces regular and large 
crops of turnips. 

An inquiry was made as to whether there was anv land 
where subsoil-ploughing would be successful without 
thorough draining. 

Mr. Smith—I am much obliged for that hint. Many 
persons have thought that ploughing the subsoil might 
do without thorough draining, but there are few instances 
indeed in which that application of the plough will not be 
hurtful instead of being: beneficial. If you have a reten- 
tive bottom which will not allow the moisture to’ pass 
away, it must remain till absorbed by the atmosphere : 
therefore the greater the chambers for receiving rain, so 
much the longer will the land be kept in a wet state. 
The practice which now prevails in the English clay dis- 
tricts of ploughing with a shallow harrow, has arisen from 
the experience of ages, which has taught them that on 
such soils you cannot cultivate wheat if you plough a 
deep furrow, because you make just so much larger 
chambers to receive water. Even in open soils [| would 
not recommend the application of the subsoil plough till 
the thorough draining had been executed. 

A gentleman asked if it was necessary to repeat the 
subsoil ploughing ? 

Mr. Smith—It may not be essentially necessary to re- 
peat the subsoil ploughing, but itis beneficial; J repeat the 
ploughing at every shifty every time I break up my fal- 
low. 

Js it always done in the same line ? 

Mr. Smith—Generally ; sometimes I have done it ob- 
liquely. : 

Did you ever try it diagonally ? 

Mr. Smith—Yes; perhaps it is better to do it in that 
way according to the drop of the land. The first idea | 
had was to use the subsoil plough ; then I thought I might 
use the trench plough, and that] might, the next shift, 
turn up the whole soil, so as to have a complete mixture. 
In some fields, where the soil was of a better quality, and 
there was more vegetable matter, | had excellent crops; 
on the poorer soils, ] found that by bringing up the sub- 
soil to mix with the active soil, after the firstshift, | dida 
great deal of mischief. J found, especially with regard to 
grass, that | could not get that growth of plants wliich I 
had before ; immediately on observing that, | resolved a 
third time to go over those fields, and that I would again 
use the subsoil plough; I have now fallen into thé prac- 
tice of doing so every time I turn. J took up at the first 








ing the soil in a dry state, but in consequence of the 


shift, perhaps about 3 inches, even in the poorest field ; the 


employed by me was also engaged in doing work for him. ° 
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next time 3 inches more; and by that means | gradually 
attained a thorough depth of soil to the extent of sixteen 
inches. On my own farm Lhave a thorough depth of six- 
teen inches, but that is in consequence of using a trench 
plough on the second shift; and in some fields that was 
unsuccessful. If | had then the experience l now have, 
J would use the subsoil plough at each shift; instead of 
oing down the whole sixteen inches, | would only take 
up pethaps three inches the first ume and three the next, 
till [had completed the depth of sixteen inches. 
A Gentleman—In draining in the summer season, how 
u get the level ? 
a 4 ‘Smith—By the spirit-level, of course. 

A Gentleman—The great object would be to get it done 
cheap ; but it would be much more expensive if done in the 
ee, Smith —Io doubt; but if 1 had the choice of exe- 
cuting drains during the winter, at an expense of 50 per 
cent less than the summer, [J would prefer doing it in sum- 
mer. ‘The efliciency is of far more importance than the 

cpense. 

"he summer sometimes the land may be too hard? 

Yes. In some places, but the bulk of the land will re- 
tain as much moisture as will enable you to get through it 
with the plough. Of course that will vary in different 

rts of the country. In some places it had better be done 
when the ground is more moist. Still, 1 would recom- 
mend it to be done, not in the winter, but in the spring or 
autumn. 

A Gentleman—I may be perhaps a:lowed to say that 
there are cases where subsoil ploughing is effective with- 
out thorough draining—as, for instance, in the soils of the 
moorlands. 1 have tried it myself in the moorlands, and 
have found that by simply breaking up that pan which 
holds up the water which made the lands dry in summer, 
and wet in winter, all the water escaped; and lands before 
not worth 5s. an acre, let for 20s. after it was done. That 
was certainly a peculiar case. 

Agentleman inquired whether the rocks under the strati- 
fication were horizontal or perpendicular. 

Mr. Smith—There was very little stratification at all. 
J am aware of what has been stated with regard to des- 
troying the pans, such as are placed upon gravel; but, 
thorough draining may be applied with advantage to sand 
or to gravel ; and though in the gravel the opening must 
be at considerable distance, and consequently the water 
will be long in finding its way out, if it gets into the chan- 
nel it will go off easily. These dry soils, retain moisture 
a great deal too long tor agricultural purposes. A neigh- 
bor of mine was draining his land—a sort of irregular sub- 
soil—and in some places had very considerable ruts or 
rising ground with sandy and gravel bottom; he instructed 
his steward to stop the drain when he came to to those 
holes. This was done, and two winters after the gentleman 
was coursing one day, and allat once his horse sunk over 
the fetlocks in the soft ground. He called out to his stew- 
ard to know the cause, and he ‘explained that this was 
the portion of land on which he had desired the drain. to 
be stopped. This fact illustrates what! have said, that 
when agriculturists have determined on draining a field 
they should resolve to drain it wholly, otherwise they 
are only throwing the expense away. Where persons 
have drained wet parts, and left what they considered 
dry undrained, they have soon found that the land. for- 
merly the wettest was then driest, and when the part 
which had been drained was ready to receive the seed, 
they were delayed a few days till the other portion was 
sufficiently dry. In a country where we have much 
changeable weather, all agriculturists know the advantage 
of asingle day. Ifa field is uniformly drained all over, 
you will, perhaps, be able to sow your seed one, two, 
three, or four days earlier than if it werenot drained; some- 
times now you lose the opportunity altogether, because it 
frequently happens that two or three days intervene ; very 
newly dried land will be ready for being sown, whereas 
other land, which was not drained, would require a week 
or fortnight before you could sow it. pa tide 

With regard to the application of thorough draining on 
porous bottoms, no doubt much good will be effected w ith- 
out subsoil ploughing. 1 have found it most efficacious 
on sandy and gravel bottom. I have known instances of 
land of that nature being very greatly improved after being 
stirred up by the application of the subsoil plough. 

A Gentleman—Y our observations apply to thorough 
draining ; many people call it furrow risa _ I wish to 
know whether you have reference to deep draining, and 
how, as in the case of a spring lying deep, you meet the 


a 





difficulty occasioned by the water. ‘Two feet and a half 
drains would not touch a spring such as that described on 
the diagram. How do vou get away the spring water? 

Mr. Smith—They are called furrow drains, because they 
are made in the furrows. | call the mode of doing 
thorough draining. [use the term to express the result. 
They are called wedge drains, top drains and tile drains; 
bat the principle is, that you have the drains sufficiently 
close together to carry off the water quickly ; and then, 
that the best mode of laying them off for that purpose is 
to arrange them in paralle! lines, and carry them as much 
as possible in the sloping direction of the land. 

With regard to springs, the spring water can do no harm 
till it enters the subsoil; so long as it keeps below that, 
you need not care about it. ‘he moment it reaches the 
bottom of the drain, it finds its way into it-and will be 
earried off by it. I have found it necessary, sometimes, to 
carry adrain through the eye of the spring. Springs 
sometimes come in little channels, at other times ina sheet, 
according to. the nature of the subsoil. When they come 
in a sheet, the cross-cutting completely searifies them. If 
a spring comes out at a round opening and happens to fall 
in between two drains, | have found it necessary to cut 
the drain into the eye of the spring. But in every instance 
where the water flows between two beds, | have found 
that, by cutting the drain across, it was completely cut off. 

I will now describe to you the mode of constructing 
the draining tile of Lord James Hay. One way of doing 
itis to construct the tile on the ground, and then careful- 
ly place it in the drain as you go along, and immediately 
to cover it up. The composition of the tile may be varied 
considerably, but the proportions which I have found to 
do very well are— 


Lime - - - - - 1 part 

Blackened cinders - - - O§ part 
Sharp fine sand - - - 3 parts 
Gravel - 7 oe - - 3 parts 


making altogether 74 parts or 1 measure of lime to 64 of 
sand and gravel ; the cinders may either be used or not. 
The gravel selected should not be of a large size. 

A question has been handed to me, as follows :—“What 
effect have thorough draining and subsoil plonghing on 
the habit of throwing out the wheat plant by frost?” ft 
is well known to be owing to the moisture that the wheat 
plant is thrown out,and whatever removes the moisture, 
will have the favorable tendency required. | have known 
many places where almost every winter the greater part 
of the plants were thrown out. ~Now, the result of 
thorough draining and subsoil ploughing is that they re- 
tain the plant perfectly well, and have very abundant 
crops. 

The best of the two modes which I mentioned of for- 
ming the tiles, is to make them just where the drain is 
wanted, and in a few days they will become so dry that 
they can be placed in the drain. One disadvantage is, 
that these tiles will not stand carting for a length of time. 
They require several months before they will admit of be- 
ing laid one over another. Bat, in most instances, the ma- 
king of the tiles can be accomplished on the spot, and in 
the course of a few days they may be put into the drain. 
It is, then, of great importance to cover them immediately 
with some light soil, free from stones, and to beat them 
down so as to preserve it from injury. If there are any 
stones in the soil, they may. get down to the tile and se- 
riously injure it. 


[The lecturer then exhibited the method of forming the} 


tilés in the drains, which is done by placing the mould in 
the place in the drain to be occupied by the tile, then lay- 
ing upon it the concrete, and after pressure by an instru- 
ment similar to that used in the former process, drawing 
out the mould by means of a long handle attached to 1 
for that parpose.] 

] have an interesting communication to-day from Scot- 
land, which, though not immediately connected with the 
subject before us, bears intimately upon it. There are 
great doubts respecting the propriety of putting seed deep 
into the soil, or covering it very lightly. Experiments 
have been made on that subject, but none so conclusively 
as that which I have now before me, which relates to the 
springing up.of_the more tender seeds, the grass seeds ; 
and it shows the great importance of having a shallow 
covering over them. This experiment was made by the 
Messrs. Drummond of Stirling, the individuals who first 
introduced the agricultural museums. 

This experiment tends to show the great importance of 
a light covering to . grass seeds. | have made a harrow 
of a peculiar construction, which rednces the surface soil 





very much without tearing up the ground. [thas no teeth, 
but acts by little sharp dises, closely. set together, which 
curve very slightly. | have found. this instrument also 
very efficacious if used as a bush harrow. 





Satt.—I noticed an article in the last Joarnal:on the 
subject of Salt,as a manure. Most farmers are probably 
not aware of the value of this substance, either when ap- - 
plied as a stimulant of vegetable life, or as a remedial 
agent in preventing the ravages of grubs and worms. 
Some years’since I had a small piece of corn, a portion of 
which -was manured with lime, another portion with 
gypsum, or Plaster of Paris, and a third with salt. 

These substances were all applied in the hill at the 
time of planting, and carefully covered with soil in order 
to preclude any deleterious consequences resultitig from 
contact with the seed. Iii the Autumn, that portion of 
the field which had Salt applied was covered with a dense 
and luxuriant crop; but those parts on which I had be- 
stowed simply lime and gypsum, were. backward, and at 
harvest, were found to have produced less than half a crop. 
The corn also was far less thoronghly matured,.and was 
much more generally infested during the earlier stages of 
its progress by the ravages ofthe worms. If my memory 
serves ine accurately not a single shoot was cut off. The 
piece was all planted with the small kind .of seed—the 
“Earty Canapa,” which is on many accounts the best 
and | think decidedly the most profitable and certain one 
can plant. There are doubtless, many Varieties which 
produce more liberally, but so far as soundness and early 


‘maturation of grain, are concerned, it stands unrivalled 


and alone, 

Applied in excessive quantities, salt is not only a seri- 
ous detriment to vegetable health, but is often fatal to 
them. Asparagus, however, being of a. marine descrip- 
tion is benefitted by it even when applied in sufficient 
quantities to destroy plants of other orders. It is there- 
fore an excellent and most economical assistant to the 
gardener in weeding his Asparagus, which, from the in- 
tricacy of its small and innumerable fibrous roots, is gene- 
rally a labor involving no small trouble and expense. As 
to the exact quantity of salt requisite to an acre, there 
have been, and probably in the present stage of our 
knowledge, can be no accurate and definite rales laid 
down. » Probably however, from three to’ five bushels, 
would on most soils, be an ample supply. ‘The principal 
benefit resulting from its powerfal antithelmintic and 
stimulant propensities, its application in excessive quanti- 
tics would be an injury to the soil and consequently de~ 
trimental, in a very high degree, if not indeed fatal to the 
crop. f ; 

They who reside in the vicinage of cities, can often 
very easily supply themselves with this substance, and 
atusmall expense. Damaged salt, or that which has 
been essentially injured or even spoiled; so far as itscom- 
mon uses are concerned, is in no way injured when con- 
templated merely as a stimulant of vegetable life.—In its 
damaged state, salt can often be purchased at an expense 
so trivial as scarcely io render itappreciable. In how far 
it may be an “exhauster” of the soil, is a question we are 
at present utterly unable and incompetent todecide. That 
it adds no permanent virtue to the land, is unquestionable, 
as its eflects are generally found to cease wholly after 


the expiration of the first year, D. H. Wurre. 
Windham, Aug. 15, 1842. [Farmer's Journal. 





CartLe SHow ann Fairn.—The New York State cat- 
tle show and fair at Albany has opened brilliantly. The 
editor of the Argus says, that though prepared to expect 
much, he was taken by surprise at the scene which pre- 
sented itself; and the fair promised to be one of the great- 
ést affairs of the kind ever exhibited in the State. Among 
the objects of interest not connected with the fair, in the 
neighborhood of the Bull’s ‘Head, is a herd of buffaloes 
(28 in number) from Missouri; an ox from Syracuse, - 
weighing 4000 Ib. and upwards, and a hog weighing 1400. 


Sali for Hogs.—Hogs, during the process of fattening, 
should be supplied with salt as often as once a week. i 
is rio Jess adv to them than to the ox. the cow, 
ot the sheep, and when liberally exhibited is a preventive 
of many diseases to which, from their continual confine- 
ment, the effects of hearty food, they are inevitably expo- 
sed. Store hogs, also, are greatly benefitted by it, and _ 
will partake of it once or twicea week as eagerly und to 
all appearance with as good zest as they do of corn or 
meal. Chareoal is aléo highly salutary'in its influence 
upon the hog. - 
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BALTIMORE CO. AGRICULTURAL CATTLE SHOW 

We republish this week, the premiums to be distributed at 
the approaching Catile Show, Agricultural Exhibition aad 
Sale, and Ploughing Match of the Baltimore County Agri- 
cultural Society, to be held at Govanstown, 4 miles from this 
city, on the York turnpike, on the 19th and 20th insts. The 
premiums are both numerous and liberal, and embrace with- 
in their comprehensive range, almost every interest of Agri- 
culture, from the growth of the products of the earth to the 
manufacture of those implements aad tvols connected with 
the business of husbandry, as well as with that of raising 
stock of all kinds, whether intended for labor, fur comfort and 
luxury, for pleasure, or for the shambles. I: will be seen too, 
that notwithstanding this wide scope of action, so judicious- 
ly unfolded by the Committee on Premiums, for the accept- 
ance ol the agriculturists of Baltimore county, that it has in- 
vited “persons from a distance having improved stock of any 
description for sale,” to bring them to the exhibition to be dis- 
posed of by the Society’s auctioneer, free of charge; which 
we trust, will be the means of inducing distant breeders, to a- 
vail themselves of the opportunity it presents of disposing of 
their stock at the Society’s fair. Than Baltimore, there is no 
better centra! point, at which buyers and sellers from all por- 
tions of our wide spread country could meet, to carry their 
objects into effect. Such heing the case, it certainly is not in- 
dulging in a too sanguine expectation when we say, that we 
anticipate that the display of Cattle upon the coming occa- 
sion, will be such us will gratify the taste of the most fastidi- 
ous, whether he be a connoisseur or an amateur. 

Indeed, if no other stock were to be there than Blossom, 
that proud and majestic princess of the Durham race—whose 
triumphs of bufter and of milk have long since rendered her 
the cherished object of admiration—and Belizhoover’s glori- 
ous herd, headed by John Bull—together with some of Gow- 
en's Dairy Maid stock, purchased at the late sale, which we 
are just informed will be present on the occasion to compete 
for the palm of superiority then and there to be awarded —we 
say if none but these were to be there, the exhibition of stock 
alone would more than compensate for a journey of hun- 
dreds of miles; but besides these, there will, doubiless, be 
hundreds of others on the ground, to contend for the trophies 
of victory, and if we mistake not, lofty and aristocratic as 
John Bull may feel, sarrounded as he will be by his sons and 
daughters, and the ladies of his harem, he will find on the 
ground those with whom it will be no disgrace to couch a 
lance. 

The exhibition of Horses, and of every variety and kind of 
the Implements of Husbandry, (and may we not hope, of 
home manvfactures also?) will be extensive—while the 
Sweepstakes Ploughing Match, will present a scene to the 
eye of the practical husbandman, of the profoundest interest, 
and awaken new-born excitement in those who have not 
been to the manner born. We understand that the patentees 
of some of the most celebrated Ploughs now in use will be 
present, to superintend in person the trial of their implements, 
and compete with our Chenoweth, and Sinclair, and Mott, 
and Eastman, and others, on their own ground. 

The committee have put a very just estimate upon the va- 
lue of the Horse Power and Threshing Machine, to the econ- 
omy and convenience of the farmer, and with a most enlight- 
ened spirit of liberality have offered a premiom commensur- 
ate with its importance—and we will not be so churlish to- 
wasls our machinists, as to harbor the thought, that it will not 

‘from them with a hearty response. May we not infer 
then, from the character and number of premiums allotied to 
implements of husbandry, that this department of the exhibi- 
tion will ‘present a splendid display of the inventive genius, 
enterprise and skill of our mechanics ? We trust that such 
of them as may hail from Baltimore, will bear in mind, in the 
getting up of their respective implements, that they have the 
reputation of Baltimore as well as their own at stake. 

But while we are app g to the patriotic pride of agri- 
cultural mechanics, let us not forget to address ourselves to 

of Baltimore County. We wish them to dis- 
in mind, that as this is the first exhibition of our 
hat as it was delayed from the spring until fall, 
hove ng Reed and, therefore, they 
























must, asa matter alike of duty and of bonor, see that no dis- 
appointment take place. The present season has been one 
of peculiar fruitfulness, so that no plea of stinted production, 
can either be alleged or received as an apology for the non- 
performance of duty. Baltimore county is known to be rich 
in all the attributes of fertility, and should the approaching 
Fair not be a splendid one, it will reflect great discredit upon 
our people, and perhaps destroy the future usefulness of the 
association itself, as the blighting of hopes is as destructive 
to future success in the business pursuits of life, as disap- 
pointment is to the young heart, whose judgment has been 
spell-bound by the poetry of feeling. 

We say then, fo every member of the society—to every 
Farmer of Baltimore County—se ur anv a votnc. Visit 
your neighbors, and stir up the feeling of zeal among them. 
See that every man who has any thing worthy of being ex- 
hibited, brings it to the Fair—leave no energy unexerted cal- 
culated to promote the object in view—and above all—bring 
your wives and daughters, whose presence will impart a 
charm and infuse an interest, which could not otherwise be 
seen or felt. 


CATTLE SHOW, 
Agricultural Exhibition and Sale, 


AND PLOUGHING MATCE, 
At Govanstown, Md. on the 19th and 20th Oct. 1842. 


The BALTIMORE COUNTY AGRICULTURAL SO- 
CIETY will hold its first ANNUAL FAIR, on WEDNES- 
DAY and THURSDAY, the 19th and 20th days of October, 
1842, at Govanstown, 4 miles from Baltimore, on the York 
road. 

The Society offers the following list of premiums, and ear- 
nestly solicit the active competition of the Agriculturists 
throughout the County, and the Machinists of this and other 
States. 





PREMIUMS. 
FARMS. 


For the best cultivated Farm, of not less than 80, nor 
more than 100 acres, except woodland, the lands, 
crops, barns, trees, gardens, cattle, and other stock, 
and farming utensils of which are kept in the best 
order, without reference to the cost of the build- 
ings, A Siloer Goblet 
For the second best do. Af Sett of the American Farmer 


For the best cultivated Farm. ef 100 acres and up- 
wards, the lands, crops, barns, &e. of which are 
kept in the best order, Silver Golet 


For thesecond best do. do. Sett Imerican Farmer 
CATTLE. 
For the best pair of Working Oxen, A handsome Yoke 


2d do do do Sett Amer. Farmer 
For the best thorough bred Durham Bull, 2 years old 
or upwards, 


Do do Devon do do do do 
Do do Ayrshire do do do do 
Do do Alderney do do do do 


Certificates forthe second best of the above. 
For best cross breed Bull, 2 yrs. & upwards, Sett 4. Farmer 


For the best Durham Bull between 1 & 2 yrs. Silver Medal 


Do Devon do do do do do 
Do Ayrshire do do do do do 
Do Alderney do do do do do 
Do Cross breed do do do do do 
Certificates for the 2d best of the above. 
For the best Durham Calf between 4 months and 1 
year old, Silver Fruit Knife 
Do Devon do do do do do 
Do . Ayrshire ‘do do do do do 
Do Alderney do do do do do 
Do Cross breed do du do do do 
Certificates for the 2d best of the above. 
For the best thorough bred Durham Cow, 2 years 
old and upwards, Silver Butter Tub 
Do do Devon do do do 
Do do Ayrshiredo Silver Ice Cream Ladle 
Do do Alderney do do do 
Do Cross breed Cow, do do 


For the 2d best thorough bred Durham Cow, 2 years 

old and upwards, . Silver Cream Ladle 
Do do DevonCow do do do 
Do do Ayrshire do do Silver Butter Knife 
Do do Alderneydo do do do 





Silver Goblet: 








Do Cross breed Cow, do Silver Cheese Scoop 
For the best thorough bred Durham Heifer, between 


1 and 2 years old, Silver Fruit Kni 
Do do Devon do do do a 
Do do Ayrshiredo Pair Silver Salt Spoons 

-Do do Alderney do do do 
Do Cross breed Heifer do do 


Certificates for 2d best of the above. 
For the best thorough bred Durham Heifer Calf be- 


tween 4 months and J year, Silver M. 
Do do Devon do do do une 
Do do Ayrshire do do do 
Do do Alderney do do do 
Do Cross breed Heiter Calf, do 
Certificates for 2d best of the above. 
SHEEP. 
For the best Saxony Buck, Silver Knife and Fork 
Lo Merino do do do 
Do Southdown do do do 
Do New Leicester do do do 
Do Cross breed = do do do 
Do 3 Ewes of each of the above breeds, Silver Cream Spoon 
SWINE. , 
For the best Boar, Silver Plated Lamp 


Do 2d best do 
For the hest Breeding Sow, 


do Knife & Fork 
pair silver plated Candlesticks 


Do 2d best do old Pencil 
For the best litter of Sucking Pigs, ont toes aan Case 
six, silver Pickle Kni 
Do 2d best do silver Pencil Cae 
HORSES. 


For the hest Stud Horse for general purposes, silver Goblet 


Do 2d best do do selt American F, 
For the best Brood Mare for general purpos- 5 tan 


es, pair silver plated Cake Bask 
Do Qdbest do do ‘ pias Pen 

For the best Jack, selt American Farmer 
Do do Mule, silver Medal 
Do 2d best do do 


IMPLEMENTS OF HUSBANDRY. 


For the best Furrow Plough, silver Gobl 
Certificate for the 2d best. lets 
For the best Subsoil Plough, do 
Do Hill-side do d 


o 
5 >The ploughs to be tested at the Ploughing Match. 
For the best Drill Barrow, gold Pencil Case 
Do Horse Power & Threshing Machine, Twenty-five Dollars 
For the best Corn Sheller, gold Pencil Case 

Do Corn and Cob Crusher, do 
Do Straw Cutting Machine, do 
For the best Steam Apparatus, Silver Snuff Box 
Premiums will be given for any other Implements of Hus- 
bandry of peculiar merit, not enumerated above. 


PRODUCTS OF THE DAIRY. 


For the best 2 Ibs. Butter, Pair Silver Butter Knives 

Do. Sample of Cheese of Sibs. Silver Cheese Scoop 
SILK. 

For the best bushel of Cocoons, Gold Thimble 
Do. Pound of Reeled Silk, Silver Knitting Sheath 
Do. — of Sewing _do, Silver Needle Case 

Premiums will also he given for the best variety of House- 

hold Manufactures, to be adjudged according to the discre- 

tion of the Committee. 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 


For the best 2 bushels Winter Wheat, Silver Medal 
Do. 2 do. Winter Rve, do. 
Do. 2 do. Oats, p do. 
De. .5 do. Corn, do. 
Do. 5 do. Sugar Beet. do. 

For the best 5 bushels Carruts do. 
Do 65 do. Onions, do. 
Do. 5 do. Potatoes, do. 
Do. 5 do. Parsnips, do. 
Do. Six Field Pumpkins, do. 
Do. do. Winter Squashes, do. 


Premiums will be given for the best varieties of FRUIT 
that may be exhibited, and for the best 5 pounds of Honey. 

Certificates will be given at the discretion of the Commit- 
tee, for. any Stock, Farming Implements, &c. of superior 
merit, which may not however, be thought entitled to one of 
the above mentioned premiums. 

Persons from a distance having improved Stock of any de- 
scription for sale, are invited to attend. The Society will 
have an Auctioneer, to conduct all sales free of charge. Se- 
cure pens will be provided for all stock sent for exhibition. 
' It is required that all Machines, Horse Powers, &c., shall 
be on the ground the day previous, when the Commitiee will 
be in atiendance. It is expected that all animals will be 
furnished with halters by their respective owners. 

It is also requested that all Stock and other articles intend- 





ed for exhibition, shall be arranged before 10 o'clock on the 
morning of the Fair. 
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The Executive Committee earnesily request the coopera- 
tion of the Farmers of Baltimore County, 0 aid of an enter- 
ise, the importance and utility of which, must appear to 
all, when the immense influence of Agriculture over the best 
jnterests of the country is considered, it would seem almost 
needless to remind those most immediately concerned, of the 
absolute necessity of a concentration of their energies to pro- 
mote the well being of an object which all must commend. 
Joun Ripcey, of Hawption, President, 
Joun B. H. Fuxiton, Reéord. Sec't. 


Sweepstakes Ploughing Watch. 
To-induce a more strict attention to this all important 
branch of farm labor, and as an inducement to the plough- 
man to improve himself in the use of his implement, tbe Ex- 
ecutive Committee propose connecting with the Annual Ex- 
hibition, a Sweepstakes Ploughing Match, upon the following 


terms: 

1. The judges are to be selected. by the Ex. Committee. 

2. ‘I'wo dollars to be deposited with the Secretary, by or 
foreach ploughman contending, on the morning of the second 
day of the Fair, before the match takes place. . 

3, The quantity of ground to be laid ovt and plowed in at 
Jeast two lands, as well as the time within which the work 
must be done, to be named by the judges. > 

4. The ploughman is not to leave bis team during the trial. 

Any person wishing to open a new stakes, to take place 
after the main match has come off, on the grounds appropri- 
ated to the use of the Society, are requested to give notice to 
the Secretary. J. B. H. Furton, Sec. 


sc7A SUBSCRIPTION BOOK is opened at the office 
of the “American Farmer,” where those wishing to become 
members of the Society are invited to call, sign the Constitu- 
tion, and pay the fee ($1) entitling them to membership. 





Fourth Report of the Agriculture of Massachusetis—We 
have received from its author, the Rev. Henry Colman, late 
Agricultural Commissioner of the state of Massachusetts, 
the above work, and tender him, in return, our sincere 
thanks. We have had but time to barely peep into its pa- 
ges, but know, from the character of its predecessors, that 
we have in it a rich store of practical knowledge, authen- 
ticated facts, and philosophic deductions, We shall seize 
the earliest opportunity of laying extracts from it before 
our readers, and of speaking of its merits, as well as of the 
Jack Cade policy which led to the abolition of the office 
of Commissioner, ere half the objects of she law by which 
it was created were accomplished. 





A fine Durham Calf—We had the pleasure the other 
day of viewing the improved short-horn Durham Calf 
Mars, now 7 months old, as he was on his passage through 
our city to the estate of his owner, Seth Jones, Esq. near 
Raleigh, N.C. Mr. J. purchased him at private sale of 
Jas. Gowen, Esq. of Philadelphia, and as will be seen by 
reference to his pedigree published in the ‘American Far- 
mer’ on the 31st August, Mars is the grandson of the far 
famed Dairy Maid, whose excellence has been the theme 
of a thousand tongues. We are rejoiced to see the intel- 
ligent farmers of the gallant and patriotic old North state, 
entering the lists of competition with the improvers of 
stock, and we are sure that Mr. Jones will deserve great 
credit for having introduced into his part of the State, an 
animal so pure in blood, so fashionable in his strain and 
color, and who, if we are to judge by the eminent milk 
and butter properties of his grandam, will be able to de- 
monstrate, in the most substantial way, the value of im- 
proving our native stock, as without some sad falling off 
from the noble bearing of his sires, he must transmit ex- 
cellence to his progeny. 

Mr. Jones also intends improving his breed of sheep, 
and has commissioned us to select for him, ct our coming 
Fair,a Buck of the most approved strain, with the view of 
crossing with his present stock of Merinos. 





Baden Corn—extraordinary height, §c.—Last spring 
early, we gave to our friend, Mr. J. B. Egerton, a handful 
of Baden Corn, he promising at the time to plant it and re- 
port his success this fall. The other day he reminded us 
of his:promise, and invited us to examine a hill of. the 


stalks which he had cut up with the ears on for our in- 
spection. These we presume were amoung: the tallest of 
those which grew on his patch, for they ranged from 14 
feet to 16 feet 10 inches in height, and the thickest at the 
lower end measured 5 inches in circumference. ‘This 
hill bore eleven ears on the three stalks. We were infor- 
med by Mr. E. thatthe whole patch (Sby 20 feet) would 
average 9 ears to the hill, the majority of whieh of medi- 
um size. {vis his opinion that there would have been 
more ears on the stalks, but that the corn lacked a free 
circulation of air, being located in a confined yard in the 
first place, and had the misfortune, in addition to that, of 
having tomatoes growing among it. But our friend Eger- 
ton we think has no right to complain. of the yield of his 
tiny field—for though only one hundred and sixty square 
feet, it has yielded him, more good corn than we have 
seen in our day grow on the fourth of an acre; for 
strange as it may sound in the ears of those who are 
in the habit of garnering ten bushels to the aere, it is no 
less a fact, that Mr. Egerton’s patch has exceeded 300 
bushels tothe acre. This fact should go far to show how 
much labor is thrown away, in attempts to cu}tivate corn 
upon poor lands, and how practicable is is, with good 
land, plenty of manure, and good culture, to raise an ave- 
rage crop ofa hundred bushels to the acre. Had this lit- 
tle crop of Mr. Egerton had the advantage of sun and air, 
we have no hesitancy in saying, that he would have made 
fully one-fourth more. His ground was as good as ma- 
nure and ashes could make it, and only required a more 
congenial position to have done for its owner all that he 
could have asked of it; but even under the inauspicious 
circumstances of which we have spoken, aided by his 
skill, Farmer Egerton must from ‘this day, henceforth, 
stand at the head of all amateur corn-growers. 

A word more about the Baden Corn—From our own 
experience this season, we are convinced that by an ear- 
ly planting, and with a rich soil, there is no other variety 
more productive ; but it does not come to maturity as ear- 
ly as other varieties—indeed, the heavy frost experienced 
by us last week, had nearly caught it unmatured, whilst 
other varieties in the same field, might with safety have 
been gathered into the corn-house. 





Reed Wheat—eztraordinary weighi—The following 
paragraph, which we copy from the Louisville (K.) Jour- 
nal, describes a variety of wheat grown in Kentucky, of 
extraordinary weight 


“Mr. A. G. Merriwether, of Hickman county, has sent 
us a small quantity of wheat, the finest and heaviest we 
ever saw. It weighs 70 lbs. to the bushel. Mr.M. says 
it is known in Hickman as the reed wheat, and that it is 
pretty extensively raised in that county. He states that 
his wheat, before the weavel got into it, weighed 72 Ibs. 
to the bushel, and that the usual weight of the reed wheat 
in this county is from 67 to 70.” 





French Beet Root Sugar—Mr. Walsh, the enlightened 
European correspondent of the National Intelligencer, has 
the following paragraph relative to the manufacture of su- 
gar from beets in France, Germany and Austria : 


“The French beet-root sugar crop of this year is esti- 
mated at sixty-four millions of pounds, equal to half the 
quantity imported from the French colonies. This cul- 
ture has augmented more, proportionally, in the states of 
the German League, and even in Austria.” 





Commissioner of Patents—We have observed a para- 
graph going the rounds stating that this excellent officer 
is tobe removed. Asno cause appears to be assigned, 
we hope that the report is without foundation. So far as 
agriculturists are concerned we feel certain, that such a 
procedure would be received with feelings of profound 
regret, as the disizterested and enlightened course pursu- 
ed by him in behalf of their interests has endeared him to 
them by the mingled feelings of gratitude and respect. 








The virtuous mind is the most truly happy. 





A Present or Apeces.—We are indebted to Wm, H. 
D’Coursey, Esquire, of Queen Anne’s County, of this state, 
for a small box of superior apples grown on his estate. 
They are of extraordinary-size, and delicious flavor. We 
weighed and measured several of them, the largest weighed 
14 ovnces and measured 12 inches in eweumference, the 
smaller one weighed J2 oz. and measwred 12 inches a- 
round the middke. Our Easters peninsula has been long 
celebrated for its fine fruit, and in justice we may say that 
the specimen now before us from the orchard of Mr. D’C. 
is proof that uniler his management, its reputation is not 


rapt to be impaired. We feel flattered by this friendly de- 


monstration towards us, and shall not forget to remember 
the donor in our aspirations. ' 





Rust in Wueat—The plain common sense, practical 
knowledge, close ani! judicious observation, array of facts, 
and just deductions of the annexed communication, needs 
no commendation from us. Its intrinsic merits will com- 
mand for it an attentive perusal from every wheat grower 
into whose hands it may fall. Without any pretensions 
being assumed by the writer, as is evinced by his modest 
and homely signature, to scientifie acquirements, his clear 
and comprehensive views clearly show that he understands 
the subject upon which he has written, in the true spirit 
of enlightened philosophy ; and while we regret that one 
so capable of imparting agricultural information has from 
motives of delicacy withheld his proper name, in, justice 
to him we must say, that ifthe one he has assumed was 
a hundred times more rustic, his light is_too vivid to be 
hid under a bushel. 

. From the Lexington (Va.) Gazette. 


Mr. Editor : Jn my late communication on the subject 
of Rust in Wheat, I incidentally designated “early in Oc- 
tober” as the proper time for sowing wheat in this lati- 
tude. Such is the opinion of the most successful wheat 
growers in the State. On the great wheat estates in low- 
er Virginia, the wheat crop is pitehed, if practicable, be- 
tween the 10th and 25th October. Allgwing for the dif- 
ference in climate, ten days or two weeks earlier, that is 
about the first of the month, would be a corrésponding 
period in the Valley of Virginia. Jn fixing this period for 
seeding wheat, the chief object seems to have been to guard 
against the destructive depredations of the Hessian fly, 
which, itis well known, deposits its eggs on the growing 
wheat, chiefly before the hard frosts set in. Before the 
Hessian fly invaded our country in 1776, and even at al 
later period, down to about the year 1800, when, as J am’ 
informed, it first made its appearance in.Rock bridge, it was 
the common practice of our farmers, under the old fallow 
system, to sow their fallow fields with wheat the last of 
August or the first of September—and excellent crops they 
made. Corn ground was of course seeded somewhat la- 
ter. The wheat farmer has now two enemies to fight, 
one in front and the other in rear. Jf he sows very ear-_. 
lv, he encounters the fly; if very late, the rust. To hit 
the very nick of time, to avoid both evils in the greatest 
possible degree, requires the nicest practical judgement, 
Much will depend on the situation of the land. Jf, from 
the proximity of my land to water courses, and the.con- 
sequent prevalence of dense fogs ; or if, from its low, and 
humid situation, 1 was particularly liable to the attacks of 
rust, I would sow the last of August and the first of Sep- 
tember. If, on the other hand, from the elevation, dry- 
ness, and peculiar character of my land, had little to a 
prehend from rust, | would sow early in October, . If 1 
was equally liable to both evils, | would select a. middle 
period, say the middle of September. In a series of years, 
it will be found far better to sow early than dasaithonah . 
late wheat may occasionally yield the best crops. A far- 
mer must lay down general rules, and adhere’ to them. in- 
flexibly, in spite of any accidental exceptions. tn which 
they may be subject. Wo be to him, if he founds. his. 
common practice on those rare exceptions which exist to 
all general rules. 


- ‘The best field of wheat made in my neighba Kes i"Jest 


harvest, was sowed early in September; and it is acom- 
mon remark among farmers that, with few. exc Aas 
ovly good wheat made this year, Troehae eae 
tion of the United States, was from Rd sowing... T 
following extract is from an ad ore the. eas ha « 
Agricultural Society, hy Gen. Peter H. Steinbergen : . 
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“Some experiments were made last year by M1. M‘Mal- 
lin, a member of our society, witha view of ascertaining 
the best period for seeding wheat. A part of his crop was 
sown on the 1st day of August, another part in September, 
and the balance in October.’ The product has proved ve-‘ 
vy different. The first sown entirely escaped the rust, the 
straw unusually brightand clean, the gra n full and plump, 
equal to any produced in our best seasons—second time 
of sowing succeeded next, and the last materially injured 

rust.” 

In the Genessee valley, New-York, where they some- 
times make 50 and 60 bushels of wheat to the acre, they 
commence seeding abont the first of September. 

Another safeguard against rust is to sow thick, accord- 
ing to the quality of the land. On Elk Island, in James 
River, peculiarly exposed from its situation to rust, wheat 
uniformly failed until from 2 to 3 bushels were sowed per 
acre, and then the product was from 40 to 50 bushels. 

I commenced seeding wheat on the 10th instant, [Sep.] 
and mean to push ahead until I get through, which will 
be, I hope, by the first of October. My land, an alluvial 
soil, near the mouth of North river, is peculiarly expos- 
ed to the ravages of the rast. | fear it more than the fly. 
A workinG CLODHOPPER. 





For the American Farmer. 
T extracted the following list of the prices of Flour at 
Baltimore, some time ago from a report of the committee 
on Navigation. See American State papers, No. 2, page 


626. 
1802 average 6,33 1813 average 7,20 
3 do 6,7U 14 do 7,38 
4 do 8,00 15 do 9.00 
5 do 9,00 16 do 9,75 
6 do 7.20 17 do 11.43 
7 do 7.00 18 do 10,60 
8 do 6.75 19 do 5,83 
iS) do 6,43 20 do 4,33 
10 do 8,75 21 do §.28 
11 do 9,37 22 do 6,00 
12 do 9,14 


The average price for these 21 years is $7,63 2-3 per 
barrel—the highest was in 1817—when it reached $11,- 
43; 3 years after it fell to the lowest price for all the 
terms here embraced. ‘The scale of prices is perhaps a 
good index of the prosperity, and reverses of the times.—. 
Yet | am surprized at the general average—it is no doubt 
higher than the average since 1822, were it —— 
made. . 


For the American Farmer. 
Ssetyt Lime. 


Mr. Editor :—Thro’ your very useful paper, permit 
me to make a few enquiries respecting Oyster Shell Lime; 
hoping that some of your readers well experienced in the 
use of that kind of manure wi!] respond to thera fully. 
In my hn an altho’ we have what is called real 
Plaster clover land ; yet it appears we want lime in 
our soil, to make it produce wheat and other small grain 

ly—and also, to bring up the poor holes in our 
fields, quicker than plaster can do. 

How many bushels of slacked lime will 100 bushels of 
shells ; when burnt. 

wmmany bushels of oyster shell lime will be suffici- 

ent to pacha on land neither very light or stiff, say 

walt 46 10 leave it spread on the turf, say 6 
months before * igre any crop. 

to be put on, and when should it be.—I 

tit is sometimes put on just after the land is 

x and then-tutned in immediately preceding the put- 

ine. etop (say €orn) and that it is said does not show 

effects on that but on the contrary apt 

} fine, and that the next year, it begins to 

s benefic on the then crop. Let me then 
ow would it do, to 










ey - 








‘spread it, the vear before you 
ima crop; say on the old field and 
ot show as much benefit to the 8 § 


A Supscriser. 





: will be given in our next number. 





For the American Farmer. 

Lice on CHICKENS. 

Mr. Editor :—Having discovered an effectual mode of 
destroying lice in hen houses, and chickens, and thinking 
it may prove useful to some of the readers of your valua- 
ble paper, I give ut as follows. 

To destroy Lice in Hen houses.—Clear the hen house 
out thoroughly ; then wash the walls, floor, roosts, and 
particularly the nests, with tobacco juice or tobacco wa- 
ter, from the tobacconists; then put gome fresh hay or 
straw in the nests, and sprinkle them with the juice, and 
as soon as the house is dry, you may let your chickens 
into it. If you find that this does not destroy them ef- 
fectually, repeat the operation. 

To kill the lice on about filty chickens take a pint of 
the strongest grease you can get conveniently, and mix 
with it about an eighth ofa pound of Scotch suuff, and 
grease them under the wings and on the back of the neck. 

Baltimore County. JUVENIS. 





BALTIMORE MARKET. 

Hogs.—There has been a very full supply of Live Hogsin 
market this week, principally frou Westera Pennsylvania 
and Ohio, and there are now about 300 head in market un- 
sold. The prices paid have ranged from $4 to $4.25 per 100 
lbs. A drove of about 400 head is expected to come in on 
Monday next. 

Cotton.— We note sales of a small lot of common New Or- 
leans at 84 ets. and a lot of Upland at 94 cts. 

Flax seed.—The receipts ot Flax seed are small, and we 
quote the wagon price at $1,25. We are not advised of any 
sales from stores, but an offer of $1,40 was made this mwora- 
ing and refused for a lot to arrive. 

Timothy seed.—Sales are making from stores at $2,25a$2,- 
624 in large parcels, principally at $2,50, and retail sales at 
§2,50a$3 as in quality. 

Molasses.—At auction on Tuesday, 25 hhds. Porto Rico 
Molasses were sold at 223 cts. We also note small sales of 
Perto Rico at 22% cts. and of New Orleans Sugar House at 
334 cls. 

Pepper.—Sales at 8% cents. Some holders ask 9 cents. 

Plaster.—A sale of 1U0 tons at $2.50 per ton. 

Sugars.—At auction on Tuesday, the cargo of the brig 
Susan from Porto Rico, consisting of 161 hhds. was sold at 
$4,80a$7. Atthe same-time the cargo of brig Commerce, 
consisting of 145 bhds, was sold at $5,65a$6 20, also 25 hhds. 
ditto at $3,86a$6. By private contract 2U2hds. Porto Rico 
were sold at $5,124. 

Tobacco.—A very active demand for goud and fine quali- 
ties of Maryland has pervaded the market this week, but in 
consequence of the diminution of the receipts trapsactions 
have been less extensive than they would have been if a su ffi- 
ciency of these descriptions to’ meet the demand were in mar- 
ket. Sales have been made of the common and inferior sorts 
to some extent. Prices have not varied, and we quote as be- 
fore, viz: inferior and common Maryland at $2.50a$3,50; 
middling to good $4a$6, good $6,50a$8; and fine $8ag12. Ohio 
‘Tobacco also continues in fair demand, but the transactions 
have not been so extensive as last week. Former prices are 
fully sustained, viz. common to middling $3,50ag4,50, good 
$496; fine red and wrappery $6,50a$10; fine yellow $7,50a 
$10; and extra wrappery gllagl3. ‘I'he inspections of the 
week comprise 764 hhds. Maryland; 256 hhds. Ohio; 31 hhds. 
Kentucky; and 9 hhds. Virginia—tota! 1060 hhds. 

Wool.—There has been a more general inquiry for wool 
during the week than for some time past and sales have been 
made to some extent within the range of our quotations. We 
note sales of washed Native in fleece at 23 cis. of a lot of 
mixed grades averaging about half blood at 26 cents and of a 
lot of three quarters to full blood meriuo at 28 cents all on 6 
months credit. The stock in market is still quite heavy. 

Cattle—The market was heavily supplied with beef cattle 
to-day, and prices have furiher declined a shade; at the scales 
the offerings amounted to 800 head, of which 440 were taken 
by the city butchers at $1,50a$2 per 100Ibs. on the hoof which 
is equal to $344 netas in quality. Of the balance 160 head 
were driven North, and 200 remain in the market unsold. 

Flour—For Howard st. holders ask $4.37 for good standard 
brands; the receipt price is unsettled. Limited sales of City 
Mills Flour at $4.37. which is the price generally demanded 
by holders. The market is bare of Susquehanna flour. 

Grain— Wheat arrives slowly—common to fair Md. reds 
at 70a80 cts. and of good to prime at 85a90 cts, ‘Two parcels 
of Penn. Wheats were in market this afternoon, but not sold. 
Good Pennsylvania is worth Q95cts. Nearly all the Chili 
wheat in market has been sold at $1 per bushel, with the ad- 
vantage of drawback, for shipment to the British provinces. 
Sales of Md. Corn, both white and yellow, 52a55 cis. Sales 
of Md. Oats at 21a22c. 

Provisions—Mess Pork $8 25, No. 1 $7. prime $6, Balti- 
more packed mess Beef at $8 50, No. 1 6 50, and prime 4.50. 
Bacon continues in good demand at last seewk's prices. We 
quote prime Western assorted 54a5%c.; Hans Gte8c; Sides 5 
a5ic; and Shoulders 44a5éc; Western 7te for No. 1. 





from 44to83c per Ib.—Rice, sales of 928tes at 1,50a 84. 
5000 bu S. C. and Va. at G5e per buishel—How ard ig “os 
4,755, very liule at the latter rate. 

Mobile, Sept. 24a—Cotton, sales of 1100 bales at 9e for mid- 
dling, 9 1-2 for middling fair, and 10c for fair—Flour 5 37a 
5,50 for large parcels, and 5,75 by retail—Lard 10a! Ic. 

New Urleans, Sept. 24—Couon, sales of 3700 bales at 6a 
6 1-2c for ordinary tw 10c for good and fine, all new crop; the 
receipts large—Flour 3,25 to 4,37 for superfine; Lard 5a7c, 

At Richmond, on the 29th inst, sales Canal Fiour were 
made at $4,124—holders asking 34,25. Sales Wheat at pri- 
ces ranging from 50 to 85c. and some parcels of very prime 
at 90c. Curn is in demand at 55c, and Oats at 30c. Receipts 
of Tobacco moderate, and the market not adimated—Luos 
sold at $24a24 and 43; common leaf $34a$4; middling $4fa 
43, good $5ab; fine g64al032. t 

At New York, on Friday.—The Cotton market is heavy 
8 3-8 was refused on last ‘Tuesday for 100 bales fair Georgia: 
8) of which were sold to-day at 84. Flour is dull and prices 
declining. 

At Philadelphia, on Saturday—The current Price of 
standard brands Flour is $4,50 per bbl—for Brandywine §4,- 
624 is asked. Rye Flour is sleady at $3;374, with moderate 
stock. Pennsylvania Corn Meal is in fair demand at $2,624. 
Wheat 93a95 per busuel for prime Pennsylvania, and 874 
cts. for prime Southern, and 75a80 cts. for inferior to fair 
quality do. Sales Southern Rye at 50 cts, and Penusyivania 
do 54a55 cts per bushel. Southern flat yellow Corn in fair 
demand at 52 cts. and white do 51 cis, with sales. Con- 
siderable sales of Southern oats, afloat at 22a23 cts per bushel 
—market firm. 1200 Beef Cattle at market; 1050 Pennsy!- 
vania, and 150 Virginia; 600 were sold atthe drove yards 
over Schuylkill for the New York market, and 400 taken 
by the butchers over Schuylkill at 4a44, extra brought $43 ~ 
100 left over, 


BY THE GREAT WESTERN, 

Liverpool, Sept. 9.—The sales of cotton from the 3d to the 
8th instant inclusive were 14,070 bales, as follows : 210 bales 
Sea Island at 84a163d, 60de stained 548d, 2180 Upland 4a64, 
2790 Mobile, Alabama and ‘lennessee at 4a5 5 8d for the 
first, and 4a5d for the others, 6570 New Orleans 4a74d, 750 
Pernambuco 7 1-8a7 3-8, 440 Bahia638 and 63d, 400 
ere ga Siabdd, 615 Egyptian at 6 5-8a9d, and 1580 Surat 
Sdadad, 

Amsterdam Market, Sept. 6.—Tobacco experienced no al- 
teration, and on the whole business in that article was of little 
or no importance. By first hand, sales have, nevertheless, 
since the last eight days out of the market 260 hhds. Mary- 
land, besides which also 136 pkgs. Porto Rico, 93 St. Domin- 
go, and 20 Cuba found buyers. Stock .on the Lst inst 3132 
hinds. Maryland, 1955 Virgiwia, 1341 Kentucky, and 165 
Stems, 

Liverpool, Sept. 8.--The rise which we noticed to you in 
the London grain market (from 5s to 7s 6d per quarter {rom 
the lowest point) has been maintained, and we have in con- 
sequence had an advance here also. Flour is Is to Ls 6d per 
bri. dearer, having been sold duty paid at 28sa29s 6d. ‘The 
duty this week ono wheat is 12s, on Hour 7s 24d. ‘I'here has 
been more doing in pork, especially Canadian, which is put 
up to suit our consumption better than what has come from 
the United States. 25s has been paid for what sold as low as 
23s two months ago. 

Foreign Harvests.—The harvest is almost entirely gather- 
ed in throughout the east of Europe, and we are enabled to 
furnish the following comparative estimates, collected from the 
most accurate accounts :—In Silesia there has been a good 
average harvest. In Poland, in Gallicia, and in the Duchy 
of Posen, there has been a decidedly good harvest, and the 
same may be said with respect to Russia. In Hungary the 
crups have been most satisfactory, and in the Bavat, which is 
regarded as the granary of the country, they have been dou- 
biy as productive as those of last year. In Transylvania and 
the Turkish provinces the harvest has also been most plenti- 
ful. Similar abundance has also been experienced in Mon- 
rovia. Every where the grain is of good quality, and yields 
from 15 to 20 per cent. more flour than in humid years. It 
may therefore he fairly predicted that in the east of Europe 
the price of wheat will fall instead of rising even through 
foreign demand should be very great.—Allgamine Zeitung. 





THE SUBSCRIBER, 

Who exhibited the Corn and Cob Crusher and Grinder at the A- 
gricultural meeting, having rented the Wheelwright & Blacksmith 
shop with the water power attached in the village of Franklin, will 
continue to build his Corn and Cob Crushers and Grinders, and 
has so improved them that persons who have not got horse powers 
can use them by hand power with safficient facility to supply the 
wants of small farms, and with one or two horse powers can do. 
more work than any other machine for the same purpose that will 
require double the power. This is not puffing, for it ean be and has 
been made manifest. The price of the crusher is $40. 

He is also prepared to do ail kinds of repairing to Agricultural 
or any or other kind of machinery at the shortest notice. 

Horse-shoeing and blacksmith work in general, done in the neat- 
est and manner, all of which he warrants to be . 

Orders for any of the above machines can be left with Mr. Sands 
at the office of the American Farmer, or with the subscriber. 

au 24 WM. MURRAY, Franklin, Balt. co. Md. 
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DESIRABLE COUNTRY RESIDENCE FOR SALE. 


For sale, about 25 Acres of Land, situate three quarters ofa 
mile from Govanstown, on the York Road. a 4 of a mile beyond 
the Acatemy, and about 4] miles from the city.— The Land is of 
‘the kindest descrip'ion, and susceptible of the highest improvement, 
as the crops now on it will testify. The improvements are a cot- 
tage built Stone House, containing 9 rooms, situated in a beauti- 
fal grove. Also, stabling for several horses, large corn house, milk 
and poultry houses, and otber outbuildings with the best of water 
athand. There is on the premises a young orchard comprising 
several hundred trees of the choicest kinds from nurseries at Boston, 
Philadelphia and Baltimore, consisting of Peaches, Apples, Cher- 
ries, Plums, Pears and Apric:ts, a thousand Raspberry bushes, and 
Ahousands of Strawberry plants of the choicest kinds, together with 
Gooseberries, Currants, &c. &e. The place might in a little while 
be made a Valuable fru t and market garden. 

ALS0—About 70 Acres of Land adjoining, which will be sold 
with the same or separate. The Land is of the same description 
as the above, more than forty acres now well set in clover and 
orchard grass ; several acres of meadow land now being set in tim- 
othy, and about 20 acres of beautiful woodland ; there are no other 
improvement than a small Log Hut on this place, but there are 
several beautiful sites for building, and a number of sprinys of the 
mot delicious water. 

Few places are more worth7 the attention of a gentleman wish- 
ing to obtain a country residence in the vicinity of the city than 
the above, being within an hour’s ride from town, on one of the 
best roads, and in no part of Baltimore County is a neighborhood 
more respectable,' eing adjoining or in the neighborhood of the seats 
of Messrs. R. A. Taylor, Henry C. Turnbull, Mrs. P. Barker, Mr. 
Bonaparte, Mr. Perine, Judge Ward, Mr. W. S, Winder, Mr 
Buchanan, Mrs. Poultney, and others. The academy in the n-igh- 
borhood is well conducted and uuder the patronage of the State. 

For one third of the purchase money, bank stock or city proper- 
ty would te taken, and a liberal credit would be given for one 
third, if desired. For further particulars apply at the office of the 
Baltimore Patriot. sep. 11 


“AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY & IMPLEMENTS. 
The subscriber begs leave to assure the public that he iz prepar- 

ed to execute orders for any of his agricultural or other machinery 

or implements with promptness. His machinery is so well known 

that it is unnecessary to describe the varions kinds, but merely an~ 

nex Names and prices : 

Portable Saw Mill with 12 ft. carriage, and 24 ft. ways and 





4 ft. saw, $300 
Extra saws for shingles, with 3 pair of head blocks, 125 
Post Morticing Auger, 15 
Bands, 10 
Horse Power of great strength, 200 
Corn and Cob Crusher, wt. 600 Ib. 65 
Thrashing Machine, wt. 300 lb. 75 
Corn Planter, wt. 100 Ib. 25 
Thrashing Machine, wt. 600 Ib. 150 
Grist Mill, 24 ft. cologne stones, 150 

Do. 3 ft. do. 175 
Belts for the same, 15 
Post Auger, wt. 15 Ibs. 5 
Tobacco Press complete, portable, e 85 
Portable Steam Engine, with portable Saw Mill''and cutting 

olf Saw, 3 


Large Sawing and Planing Machine with cutting off saw, or 

cross cutting for arge establishments, 1100 
If made of iron, 3000 
Large Boring and Morticing machine for large establishments 150 


Tenoning Machine 200 
Vertical Saw 125 
Small Morticing Machine, suitable for carpenters, 25 


All of which articles are made in the most superior style of work- 
manship, of the best materials, and warranted to answer the purpo- 
ses fur which they are intended. It cannot be expected that the 
subscriber can speak of the merits of the above enamerated arti- 
cles within the compass ofan advertisement. Suffice it to say, 
that each have fonnd numerous purchasers, and proved entirely sa- 
tisfactory. The Portable Saw Mill with a 10-horse power engine, 
can cut, with perfect ease, 10,000 feet of lumber a day, and, if ne- 
cessary, could greatly exceed that quantity. .. 
GEORGE PAGE, 

‘ West Baltimore street, Baltimore, Md. 

&#Pamphlets containing cuts with descriptions of the above na- 
med machines, can be had on application (if by letter post paid) to 
the subscriber, or to Mr. S. Sands, at the office of the American 
Farmer. sep 1 tf 


TURNIP SEED, GROWTH 1842. 


In consequence of the increased demand and superiori- 

ty ofour WHITE FLAT and RED TOP TURNIP 

SEED, we have raised largely of those two kinds, and 

can promise our customers seed, which will produce 

finely shaped ‘Turnips, mild and entirely free from that spicy hot 

taste that seed of imperfect quality produces; also, 15 other 

kinds of yetlow and white Turnip Seed of our own. raising and im- 

ported, all of which vegetatcs well. The imported seed is as per- 

fectas usual. Jt is a fact, however, well known by planters of ex- 

perience, that turnip seed as well as many other imported vegetable 

seeds, are much inferior to those raised at our seed gardens; so glar- 

ing is the difference that we are driven to the necessity of raising 

many kinds, and at considerable advance in cost. 
Price of Turnip Seed of our own raising, 

Imported do. 





$1 per Ib. 
R. SINCLAIR, jr. and CO. 60 Light st. 
an 3 if 
HOVEY SEEDLING STRAWEERRY 
A gentleman in the vicinity of Baltimore will dispose of a few 


hundred plants of this celebrated scedling, at $1 per doz. The 
original plants were obtained from Messrs. Hovey Inst season, and 





| 


Seas ee mg 


To which was been awarded the fo!lowing and Several other 
Premiums, viz.—By the American Institute, at their Ploughing- 
Match at Newark, N. J. 1842, the First Premium. a Silver Cup,— 
and at their Aunua! Ploughing-Match for 1841,at Sing Sing,N.Y.a 
Gold Medal for the best work done, lightest draught, and best prin- 
ciple of construction.—answering fur “general purposes” The N. 
York State Agricultural S :ciety, awarded it an Extra Premium of 
$50, at their Annual Ploughing-Match at Syracuse for 1841. 

The following are its advantages over the Common Plough, viz. 
—Ist, Ease of Draught—2d. Perfection of Work—3d- Strength and 
Durability—4th. All Dead Furrows may be prevented, as ths Fur- 
rows can all be turned one way—Sth. Any width of Furrows may 
be turned, between 8 18 inches, by moving the catches in the cross 
piece towards the handles for a wide Furrow,--and towards the 
centre fur a narrow one—6th. Placing the beam in the centre of 
the cross-piece, makes it a ‘Double Mould-Board Plough,” turning 


BARNABY & MOOERS’ PATENT SIDE-HILL & LE\ 











"EL LAND PiOUGH. 


a Furrow both ways at the same time,—answering for Green-Rid- 
ging, Plovghing between Coto and Potatoes, or any any crop cul- 
tivated in rows or drills.—and for Digging Potatoes. 

The subscribers having purchased the Right to Manufacture the 
above celebrated Ploughs, fur the State of Maryland, are now pre- 
pared to furnish Farmers with the same,—and they pledge them- 
selves to the Public, to mannfacture this Ploughin the Very Best 
Manner, both as to materials and workmanship. ~@j*All’ O-ders 
will be thankfully received and punctually attended wo. 

OCP Price as Follows, (adding Traneportation. )— No. 3, wt. 70 Ibs 
$10—No. 4, 80 Ibs. $11-—No. 5, 90 Ibs. $12. Extra edge, 50 Cente. 
For Colter, if added, taid with steel, $1.50.' Wheel, $1,5U. Shin 
Pieces, 124 Cents. {The above Ploughs are sald fur cash only. 

DENVEADS & DANIEDS, corner Monument and North-sts. 
A.G. & N. U. MOTT, corner Forest and Ensor sts. 

B. H. WHLSON, No. 52, Calvert st. 1 door below Lombard, is 

Agent for the sale of the above Plough. Baltimore, July 20, 1842. 





MILLWRIGHTING,PATTERN &SMACHINE MAKING 
By thesubscriber, York, near Light st. Baltimore, who is pre- 
pared to execute orders in the above branches of business at the 
shortest notice, and warrants all mills, &c. planned and executed 
by him to operate well. 


Murray’s Corn and Cob Crushers-for hand power $25 


Vo. — by horse power, from 6 to 12 bushels per hour, 35t040 
Corn Shellers, shelling from 30 to 300 bushels an hour, 1St075 
Portable and Stationary Hurse Powe.s 7510150 
Self-sharpening hand Mills, a superior article, 12 


Cylinder Straw and Oat cutters, 2 knives, 20a35 
Mill, carry log, and other Screws, 2 small Steam Engines 3 to 4 
horse power. Any other machines builtto order. 

Patent rights for sale for the Endless Carriage for gang Saw 
Mills, a good invention. 

Orders for crushers can be left with any of the following a- 
gents: Thos. Denny, Seedsman, Baltimore; J. F Callan, Washing 
ton, D. C ; Calvin Wing, Norfolk; S Sands, Farmer office: or the 
subscriber, JAS. MURRAY, Millwright, Baltimore. 
may 28 ly 





TO FARMERS., 
The subscriber has. for eale at his Plaster and Bone Mill. on 
Hughes street, south side of the Basin, GROUND PLASTER, 


500 |; GROUND BONES, OYSTEK SHELL & STONE LIME, ana 


LEACHED ASHES, all of the best quality fur agricultural pur- 
poses, and at prices to suit the times. 
Vessels loading at his wharf with any of the abovearticles, will 
not be subject tocharges for dockage or wharfage 

fe 23 WM. TREGO, Balfimore. 


AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY, 
Manofaetured and for sale by “A. G. MOTT & CO. 
South east corner of Ensor and Forest sts. near the Bel-air marke, 

Old Town, Baltimore, 
Being the only agents for this state, are still manufacturing WI- 
LEY’S PATENT DOUBLE POINTED COMPOSITION CAPT 
PLOUGH, which was so highly approved of atthe recent Fair at 
Ellicott’s Mills, and to which was awarded the palm ot excellence 
at the Govanstown meeting over the $100 Premium Plough, Prou- 
ty’s of Philadelphia, and Davis’ of Baltimore, and which took the 
premium for several years at the Chester Co. Pa. fair—This plough 
is so constructed as to turn either end of the point when one wears 
dull—it is made of composition metal, warranted to stand stony 
or rocky land as well as steel wrought shares—in the wear of the 
mould board there is a piece of casting screwed on; by renewing 
this piece of metal, at the small expense of 25 or 5U cts. the mould 
board or plough will last as long asa half dozen of the ordinary 
ploughs. They are the most economical plough in use—We are 
toldvy numbers of the most eminent farmers in the state that they 
save tha expense of $10 a year in each p!ough. Every farmer who 
has an eye to his own interest will do well by, calling and examin- 
ing for himself. We always keep on hand a supply of Ploughs and 
composition Castings—Price ofa 1-horse Plough $5 ; for 2 ormere 
horses, $10. 
We also make to order other Ploughs of various kinds... 
MOTT’S IMPROVED LARGE WHEAT FAN; which was 
so highly approved of at the recent Fair at Eilicott’s Mills and 
at Govanstown, as good anurticle asthere is in this country— 
prices from 22 to $25. 
A CORN SHELLER that will shell as fast as two men will 
throw in, and leave scarcely a grain on the cob nor break a cob, 
by manual power; price $17. ~’ 
CULTIVATORS with patent teeth, one of the best articles for 
the pasate in use, for cotton, corn and tobacco price $4, extra set 
ofterth 1. . 
HARROWS of 8 kinds, from 7 to $12. 
GRAIN CRADLES of the best kind, $4. 
HARVEST TOOLS, &e. 








the fruit this season was very fine. Apply at this office. au3l 


Thankfal for past favors we shall endeayor to merit continuauce 


of the same. ja 26 tf 





MARTINEAU’S IRON HORSE-POWER 

Tlie above cut represents this horse-power, for which the “sab- 
scriber is proprietor of the patent-right for Maryland, Delaware, 
and the Kastern Shore of Virginia; and he would most respectfully 
urge upon those wishingto obtain a horse power, to examine this 
before purchasing elsewhere; for beauty ,compactnessand durabils 
ity it has never been surpassed. ; . 

Threshing Machines, Wheat Fans. Cultivators, Harrowsand the 
common hand Corn Sheller constantly on hand, and for sale atthe 
lowest prices. hi 

Agricultural Implements ofany peculiar model made to order at 
the shorest notice. 

Castings for allkindsofploughs,constantly on hand by the pound 
orton. A liberal discount will be made to country merchants whe 
purchase to sell again. 

Mr. Hussey manufactures hisreaping machines at thisestablish : 
ment. E.R. CH ENOWETH, 
corner of Front & Ploughman sts. near Baltimore st. Bridge, of N 
20, Prattstreet. Baltimore, mar $1; 1841 


AGENCY OF THE N. Y. POUDRETTE COMPANY. 

The subscriber having been appointed Agent for the Poudrette 
Co. of which D. K. Minor, Esq. is the Superintendant, intends _ 
keeping on hand a constant supply, which will be sold at the same 
price charged at the manufictory in N. York, with the addition of 
freight and expenses. The cash must in all cases accompany orders, 
as on such terms alone is it forwarded from the manufactory. 

se 21 Apply to ’ - §. SANDS, Farmer Office. 

DEVON CATTLE. . - 

The undersigned hasa herd of about five and twenty full blood 
North Devon Cattle, embracing all ages and both sexes, which 
have been selected and bred with care for several years past, and 
being overstocked would dispose of a partof them. Orders for a- 
ny of them will meet with attention. Address 

JOHN P. E. STANLEY, 

No. 50S. Calvert St. Baltimore. 

Berkshires at very low an 
t 








FOR SALE—Afew choice 
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BERKSHIRE PIGS. 
The subscriber will continue to receive orders for their spring lit 
ters of young Berkshire Pigs, from their valuablestock of breeder- 
for particulars of which, see their advertisement in No 34 or 37, 
ol. 2 of this paper.) Price at their piggery $15 per pair; cooped 
and delivered in, or shipped at the port of Baltimore, $16 per pair. 


All orders post paid-will meet with ae attention—address, 
T. T. & E. GORSUCH. © 
Hereford, Baltimore Co. Md. mh 23 


EASTMAN’S NEWLY INVENTED 
PLOUGH WITH aceite ote AND DOUBLE 
HARE. . ate Ow 

_ The subscriber has just invented a PLOUGH, with the above 
named peculiarities, viz : with a concave Landside and double shore. 
The advantages to be derived from these improvements are ex- 
pected to be as follows :—Ist, That it will-be kept in repair at.con- 
siderable less expense than other Plougis in use :—2d, That it will 
run more level sither in deep or shallow ploughing:—3d, e be- 
lieves'that it will run much lighter to man‘and hing than any 
other Plough in use. With these advantages they are offered to 
the public, and if they are not realized to the purchasers after two 
days use, or they are not satisfied with them, they are requested to 
return them and receive their money back. The only size 1 can’ 
farnish at present is a large two horse Plough, the size of the 
Daris’ 10 inch, as made by me. . 8. EASTMAN, . 
Pratt street, between Charles and Hanover sts. 


¢ 338 
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. POWDERED LIMESTONE, =: | 
-For the improvement rp epee Amy and all soils deficient of cal- 
careous matter, is offered for sale at $14 per bbl. yo » a 
WILLIAM CHILD, No. 88 South st. ly’s wharf. 
Who has also for sale, one large Stand Cask of about 360 galls. 
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AMERICAN FARMER. 
aS 
EXECUTOR’S SALE. OF IMPROVED FARMS AND BLOODED STOCK. 


; STOCK. 

There will be offered at Public sale at Poplar Grove. near 
Centreville Md. the residence of the late Gen. Emory on Wednes- 
day ~“ 19th of*October, alf the valuable and highly improved 
stock 0 

HORSES, CATTLE, SHEEP, HOGS, AND FARMING 

UTENSILS 
Belonzing te the Poplar Grove and Ogletown farms—together 
with some good Wines, Gans, Pistols, Shooting apparatus and 
Carriages. 


THE BLOODED HORSES 
are of the choicest stock, comprising 

1—Grecian Princess (see Tarf Reg. Vol. &. p. 423.) The dam 
of Irby, Queen Anne and Semrbo, all winners. 

— fine sorrel ware out of Ne. 1 by Md. Eclipse with a Foal 

riam. 

3—A threo year old sorrel colt by Mingo out of the Dam of Lady 
Clifden. He is very promising. Last spring in consequence of 
the distemper was thrown owt of training but is now perfectly well. 
‘Mang of the cattle are pure Vurham and D-von, and many of 
the sheep pure South Down and Leicester—and nearly all of them 
(pure and mixed blood) fit fur the Knife. The wethers are par- 
Aicularly fine. 

Ai the came time and place {i.¢. at Poplar Grove) on Wedaes- 
day the 19th October will be offered at Public salea 

HIGHLY IMPROVED FARM 
Five miles distant, ('ying imenediately on the river, five miles below 
Chester Town on the Queen Aau’s side) called Ogietown, contain- 


ing about 
240 ACRES. 

Steam Boats to Baltimore pass it threetimes a week, and the 
Packets every day. It has a good farin House, quarter, and out 
Houses. 

Ow Tavrspar rue 27th Oct. there will be offered at Public 
Sale on the preinises, a 

VALUABLE FARM, 
On Kent Island (lying on a navigable branch of Cox's Creek, and 
four miles trom the ferry opposite to Aunapulis) ¢ke property of the 
late Geul. Emory; containing about 
332 ACRES. 

This farm has.a good dwelling and out—Houses ; is in a hizh state 
of cultivation; w stocked with fruit trees; is accessable te the 
markets; has fine fishing, and oyster grounds near at hand. 

At the same time and place (i e. at the Kent Island farm on 
Thursday the 27th Oct.) there will be sold all the farming Utensils, 
Cattle, Horses, Hoys and Sheep, belongiag to the farm. The cat- 
tle are of the same stock as those at Poplar Grove, and are ia 
prime condition. 

The usual credit for e'ock will be given. The terme of sale fur 
the farms wil! be made known on the days on which they are ces- 
pectively sold. 

The attention of Breeders and Butchers is particularly called to 
both sales of cattle ‘The day of sale at Po:lar Grove, is fixed that 

may come over in the Steamer Osiris which leaves Ballti- 
more at six A. M and arrives at the estate at ten, and returns the 
eame day; or persons aticnding the sale may return the next day, 
in the Maryland. ' = 

Persons wishing to view the two farms can see the Kent Island 
farm by calling on Mr. Rathall the manager (who resides on the 
Farm) and can see the Ogletown farta by calling on Mr. Thos. A. 
Emory who resides near it, or on the subscriber at Poplar Grove. 

WM. HEMSLEY EMORY 
Executor of the late Thos. Emory. 
Poplar Grove, Sep. 24, 1842. sep. 2 
SOUTH DOWN SHEEP FOR SALE. 
Two Rama and two Ewes of the purest South Down breed of 
These Sheep were brought from England to Maryland io 
the autumn of 1840, by Dr. Macaulay, and the following testimo- 
nilas will show the pedigree and exceeding purity of the blood. 
The South Down Sheep were purchased for Dr. Macaulay of 
» by 





Baltimore, at the request of James Alexander sq. of Somer Lill, 
his agent, Mr. Thomas Waters of Stratford, Subcastle, 
They were part of the flock of Mr. Northeast, of Ted 
Mr. Waters ina letter to Dr. Macaulay, says, 
“J have much re in informing you that I have selected a Ram 
fur you which | consider 6 ho pres. South Down breed, and have 
this morning received a letter, from the same person I bought the 
to say, he has selected six Ewes for, me, from his own 
also,—he is the first breeder we have in this pe of the 
and bly in any other part of England, of the purest 
The price of the Ram No. 16, is thirty guin- 
forty five shillings each, which | consider 


and i six Ewes 
sie following is Mr. Northeast’s letter 7 =. Waters, on the 
Pedigree of the Ram and Ewes parchased from him. 

Tedworth, Sept. 14th, 1840. 
deat Sir.—I1 have this morning jooked out for you six Ewes, 
think well, and will please you. Four of them are 

and two are two tooths, »nd the Ram No. 16, will look 
of the . No. 16 was bred from one of my best Ewes, 
Ewe having two, bred both upto weaning time. He was 
Eliman’s No. 15, which was let this year by auction at 


worth tshire. 


F 


fh 


E 
F 


i 


ons te ceneiens Son ee ;he 

isnow by Lord Huntingfield and Mr. Cri Gedgrove. 

~ Por the last few years | have averaged my Ewes cull and best at 

Ala. Gd. that is, best at 42 and rest at 40s. each, and I trost you 
besertharge vos hy naming fe. gach, for the 6 best, 

2 wanchen those left. , 

‘pe. Deremaia, 1 sir, 8 very truly, 

. : re THOMAS B. NORTHEAST. 


seperste or together, at the wish 

terms, apply to 

Randalis town 
Sep. 23. 





1 Devon Heifer 2 years old thisspring, with her heifer calf by her 

f side, beth full bred. 

i Devon Heifer, same age, now in calf by a full bred Devon bull ; 
price of both heifers and calf, if taken togother, $99—if separate- 
ly, $50 each, and will be kept till middle of Nov. if required. 

Several Devon Bulls and teifers, 1 year old thissprinz, price ¢40 
each ; three Heifers, or a Bull and two Heifers will be sold toge- 
ther at $100. 

5 DurhamjBalls, one 5 years old, one three years, two 2 years, and 
one 1 year old—Also, 7 Durham Heifers, two 3 years old, three 
2 bay sp ee two lyearold. This stock belongs to a gentleman 
who is determined to reduce his stock before winter sets in, and 
will sell great bargains. 

@#The subscriber intends shipping Cattle to Charleston, S. ©. on 

or about the 10th Nov. to supply orders recejved from South Caro- 

lina ; any gentleman intending to purchase this fall would be ben- 
fitted by shipping at same time, in the saving of freight. 
HOGS—Several Sows and Boars, 6 to 9 months old, of the pare 

Berkshire breed, some of the former now in pig; they will be sold 

very low. 
oc 5 


Address SAML. SANDS, Farmer Office, Balt. 
CLAIRMONT NURSERY. 


I hereby inform my friends and the public, that I have taken in- 
to partnership in this establishment, my son-in-law William Curse, 
who has been assisting me several years, and is now competent to 
render important services here—the business will hereafter be con- 
ducted under the firm of Sincuain & Corse. 

ROBERT SINCLAIR. 














CratRMont Nursery. 


Having had occssion to take an invento- 
ry of stock un account of the above part- 
nership, we find 37,000 grafted or buded 
Fruit Trees, ofthe most rare and choice 
collection, consisting of Apple, Peach, 
Pium, Cherry, Fear, Apricot and Necta- 
rine,and of Shrob Fruits, not above count- 
ed, Quince, Filbert, Fig, Gooseberry, Cur- 
rant, Raspberry and Strawberry: amongst 
and Keene's Seedling at $1 per doz. Also 
15,000 Ornamental Trees, many choice sorts, large enough to plant 
in streets or lawns, 6 to 15 feet high, among them are the Balsam 
Fir, end other Evergreen trees 2 to 7 feet, and owing to their being 
transplanted into our grounds several years, they can be transplant- 
ed with a ball of earth to each, with safety. 

Flowering Shrubs, Vines, Creepers and Grape Plants, a large as- 
sortment, comprising almost every desirable article in this depart- 
ment. Peones, Tulips, and many other choice bulbous roots, and 
a very superior collection of Dahlia roots, Asparagus, and other 
succulent roots. Cuttings of Grape fruit trees can be taken froin 
600 standard treos, must of them have proved their correctness by 
showing fruit, all remarkably thrifty and larger than usnal, and 
will be sold at a deduction of ten por cent off catalogue price of 
1842. For many other articles, and further particulars, planting, 
&e. see printed & priced catnlogues, to be had gratis of the subscri- 
bers, or of the fullowing agents, Robt. Sinclair, Jr. & Co., Bal- 
timore, Wilson & Sons, Norfolk, Va. Dupuy, Roper and Jones, 
Petesburrg, Va., William Palmer, Richmond, Va., A. G. Lucas, 
Fredericksburg, Va. William Stabler & Co. Alexandria, D. C., J. 
F. Callan, Washington, D. C. 

@3-Orders will be carefully dag, packed and forwarded as di- 
rected to any part of the United States or elsewhere—it will be 
expected, however, of persons ordering trees, &c. from a distance, 
that they will inclose the money or a town acceptance, at a rea- 
sonable credit. We usually commence digging the 15th of Octo- 
ber, and continue through the winter and spring, when the 


ground is not frozen. 
SINCLAIR & CORSE, 


Sept. 28 3t 
PUBLIC SALE 

Of all the superior Shorthorn Durham Stock, belonging to the 
Farm of Geo. Beltzoover, agent. 

Will be offered at public sale on Thursday, the day appropri- 
ated for the sale of Stock, at the Baltimore County Agricultural 
Fair, the entire Herd of George Beltzoover. Among the stock are 
the following : . 

1. John Bull, (imported) 5 years old, roan, 

2. Harry of the West, red and white, 2 years old, 

3. Tom Tough, 3 yea's old, roan, 

4. Lord Baltimore, Bull Calf, roan, 6 month old. 

12 fall bred Milch Cows, most of them imported, some by Rezin 
D. Shepherd, Esq and most of them very superior milkers. 3 
‘Heifers, Yearlings, and 3 Heifer Calves. 

ALSO—A nomber of Cows and Heifers, of cross bloods, some 
with Bakewell, Teeswater, Holsten, Devons, &c. Likewise, a few 
choice Hogs of different improved breeds. 

The sale will be positive, and those desiring to obtain superior 
stock will seldom have as fair an opportunity as the present affords. 

Terms made known at time of sale. : 

GEORGE BELTZOOVER, Agent. 
Pedigrees wit] be furnished, and will appear in the American 
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BENTLEY’S LMPROVED PATENY 
CONVOLUTED STEAM BOILERS. 

The subscribers, assignees of the “Patent Portable Convoluted 
Steam Boilers,” are prepared tu fill orders‘at short notice for the 
above boilers, either for boiling water, or fur generating steam viz. 
steaming vegatables, &c. for cattle and hogs, for cooking & wash. 
Ing purposes in public houses and institutions; also for various me. 
chanical purposes where hot water only is required, viz. Hatte 
Leather and Morocco Dressers, Dyers, S.ap Boilers, &c. for all of 
which purposes they are now in successful operation. 

We have within the jast six months succeeded in making some 
very important improvements, which have done away with the 
few smal objections heretofore urged against them. 

hey are now operated with Anthracite Coal equally well as with 
wood. In no instance has the saving in fuel been estimated ar ess 
THAN 3-4, and in time and labor one-half. The saving in room is 
very great. Tne one doing all the cooking at the Maryland Penj. 
tentiary is only 20 inches in diameter and 22 inches in length,and 
can be removed by two persons at pleasure. The boilers are ig. 
variably made of strong correr, and will last for years. 

me wid BENTLEY, RANDALL & CO, 

anufactory, M‘Causland’s Brewery, Holliday ne 

Baltimore, July 24, 1842 “i —— 

RECOMMENDATIONS. ; 
Bactimore, 30th June, 1842. 

Messrs. Bentley, Randall & Co.—Gentiemen—It was so oo in 
the season before | was prepared to use your portable Steam Gen- 
erator at my farm, that | have not had the opportunity of testing 
fully and practically the great advantages said to be obtained from 
its use. But from the trials } have witnessed, | have no hesitation 
in saying, that | believe it to be a most valuable article, and should 
be in possession of every farmer that believes in the economy of 
cooking or steaming food fcr cattle. 

I have been using an agricultural boiler for cooking food fur m 
horned cattle and hogs ; this | have laid aside under the belief that 
fifty bushels of food may be cooked with your steamer in the same 
time, and with the same quantity of fuel that was required to cook 
5 or 6 bushels in the boiler that [ had been using. 

For conv: and fort, great saving in time and labour 
fuel and money, | think your steam generator may with safety be 
recommended. Respectfully yours, ROBERT A. TAYLOR. } 

Tue Veapvows, Baltimore co. Jan. 14, 1842, 

; As to the steamer it is all that | could desire, as to the Saving of 
time, fue] and room, it is not to be éxcelled ; one hand besides at. 
tending to my “‘pizgery,’’ containing upwards of thirty-two store 
pigs aud two “breeders, ’ steams daily all the routs which said pigs 
consume, and from 50 to 100 bushels of cut corn stalks for my 
cattle daily > my vat for steaming fodder, i e. cut corn stalks con- 
tains 50 bushels (which by the by isinconveniently large) it will 
steam this quantity in about two hours, afier ebullition takes place. 
A friend has seen it at work and is very much pleased with it. 

Respectfully, ROBERT DORSEY, of Edward. * 

We also have the liberty of referring to the fullowing gentlemen 
who have recently adopted them, vize DAVID BAKNUM, City 
Hotel,? and to Capt. JACKSON, Warden of the Maryland Peni- 
tentiary, where the second one has been adopted within a few weeks 
for Washing and Soap Boiling, a No. 3. Dr. l:obt. Dorsey of Ed- 
wet te ey recently adopted pg of larger dimensions. 

ress TLEY, RAN 

Baltimore, Md. July 25, 1842. eaten i 
$c Those marked thus * have size No. 4 io use ; thus f use 





No. 5. a PRICES. 

No. | for Boiling only $20 For boiling and steaming $30 
2 do 30 do do 40 
3. do 45 do do 55 
4 do 65 do do 75 
5 do 85 do do 100 
au 31 i 





HUSSEY’S REAPING MACHINE. 


Farmers are respectfully requested to send their orders as soon 
as.they shall have decided on procuring machines to cut the rext 
year’s crop: by doing so, they will enable the subscriber to make 
preparations early in year with confidence, so that none may be 
disappointed at harvest time, as has been the case for several years 
past by delaying to apply for them in season. His former practice 
will be steadily adhered to of making no more machines than are 
ordered, lest a failure of the next year s crop should leave a large 
number on his hands, unsold, which his circumstances will not al- 
low. Itis hoped that the great sucress which has attended the 
machines made for the last harvest will remove every doubt of 
their great value. Several persons have cut as high as 20 acres in 
a day with the last improved machines, while one gentleman with 
one of the old machines cut his entire crop of 72 acres in Jess than 
five days, without having a cradle in the field. 

The greatest objection ever made to the machiue was its heavy 
bearing on the shaft horse; this has been entirely removed by ad- 
ding a pair of forward wheels to support the front of the machine, 
and a driver's seat at an extra expense of 20 dollars. 

The subscriber's Corn & Cob crusher so highly recommended in 
the putlic prints, by farmers who have used them, have lately been 
much improved and will be kept constantly on hand for sale. 





Farmer before the day of sale. sep. 21 sep. 21 OBED HUSSEY. 
REDUCTION IN PRICES. LIME—LIME, Pi 
The subscriber has this day farther reduced the prices of bis| The subscriber is prepared to furnish any quantity of Oyster 


ploughs and plough castings fur cash, and he will sel! all his Agri- 
cultural Improvements at prices to suit the times—his newly in- 
vented plough will be found a desirable article, and the price very 
low. Also on hand, several superior four horse Powers and Thresh- 
ing Machines in prime order to put to work. Several of these horse 
powers are now in use and give great satisfaction. Also one of Ur- 
ney’s threshers, for solo, poten. SF. Likewise, one of Chalfant’s 
one horse Powers aod ng Machines for sale, price $135, 
much approved of by those that have them in use (threshes about 





50 bushels per day.) au$ J.S. EASTMAN, Pratt at. 


Shellor Stone Lime of a very superior quality at sh i 
oi ie at Spring Garden, near the foot of Eatew, phew ae 
imore,and upon as good termaascan be h i 
ie oe wnesg ad at anyother establish- 
He invites the attention of farmersand those interested in the 
use of thearticle, and would be pleased to communicate any in- 
formation eitherverbally or by letter, The Kilns being situated 
immediately open rd water, vessels can be loaded very expedi- 





tiously. ood received in payment at market price. 
ap. 223m . E. J. Coo ER. 








